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F  Pv  E  F  A  C  E 


The  long  established  reputation  of  Murray's  E^•GLISH 
Grammar  renders  it  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to 
add  any  comment  on  its  merits.     The  large  Grammar, 
however,  has  been  generally  found  too  prolix  to  render  it 
a  suitable  text-book  for  the  younger  class  of  learners  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  abridgements,  that  have  already  ap- 
peared, are  in  many  respects  too  concise  to  meet  the  ends 
for   which  they  wer€    designed.     The   principal    object, 
therefore,  of  the  present  abridgement  is  to  obviate  the  ob-- 
jection  urged  against  the  former,  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  latter.     All  experience  pfoves  that  no  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  so  well  calculated  to  ensure  success  as 
that  which  is  accompanied   by  explicit  and  appropriate 
illustrations  of  the  principles  inculcated.     A  short  example 
often  gives  a  clearer  corception  of  a  precept  than  the 
most  explicit  words  could  conA'ey.     For  this  reason  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  combine  the  Grammar  and  Exer- 
cises, to  adapt  an  exercise  to   each  chapter  and  section 
throughout  the  work,  so  that  the  pupil  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress  may  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  portion 
under  his  immediate  study.     By  this  arrangement,  it  is 
believed,    the    present    abridgement    will    in    a    great 
measure  supersede  the   use  of    the  Exercise  heretofore 
used  in  connection  with  the  Grammar,  as  it  contains  the 
most  important  portions  of  that  Exercise.     Those,  how- 
ever, who  may  think  proper  to  make  use  of  Murray's  Ex- 
ercise and  Key,  will  hnd  this  abridgement  to  correspond  in 
general  with  the  arrangement  of  these  works.     The  Ques- 
tions, arranged  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  it  is  hoped, 
will  give  a  value  to  the  work,  and  prove  useful  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils.     Some  slight  deviation  will  be  found 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Fades  of  Syntax  ;  but  in  general 
the  language  of  the  Origi'iial-  has  been  carefully  perserved. 

M.  J.  K. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAE. 


English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER    I. 

1 .  Orthography,  the  first  part  of  grammar,  treats_of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  letters,  and  the  proper  method  of 
spelling  words.  A  letter  is  the  first  principle,  or  least 
part  of  a  word. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  called  the  Alpha- 
bet, are  twenty-six  in  number. 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  certain  articu- 
late sounds,  the  elements  of  the  language.  An  articulate 
sound  is  a  sound  of  the  human  voice  formed  by  the 
organs  of  speech. 

2.  Letters  are  divided  into  voiveh  and  consonanU. 
A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be  perfectly 
uttered  by  itself  w^ithout  the  aid  of  any  other  sound. 
The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  ^o,  and  sometimes  w  and  y. 
TV  and  y  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  word  or 
syllable  ;  but  in  every  other  situation  they  are  vowels, 
A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  cannot  be 
perfectly  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel  :  as,  b,  d, 
f,  I,  which  require  vowels  to  express  them  fully. 

'  1.  What  is  English  Grammar'?  How  is  it  divided  %  Of  what  docs 
Orthography  treat  ?  What  is  a  lelf.er  1  What  are  they  called  "l 
What  are  these  letters  1     What  is  an  articulate  sound  1 

2.  How  are  letters  divided  ■?  "\^  hat  is  a  vowel  1  What  is  said  of 
ti'  and  y  ?     What  is  a  consonant  1 
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Note, — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Roman.  Italic,  and  Old 
English  characters,  both  Capital  and  Small. 

Cap.        Small.     Cap.       Small.     Cap.       Small. 


A 

a 

A 

a 

Wi 

u 

ffit. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

33 

6 

bee. 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

!,ee. 

D 

(1 

D 

d 

m 

tJ 

dee. 

E 

e 

E 
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t 

ce. 

F 

f 

F 

f 

JF 

I 

•/. 
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G 

8 

(S^ 

a 

jee. 

11 

h 
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m 

ii 

aitch. 
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i 

I 

i 

% 

\ 

t  or  cj^ff 
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J 

J 

J 

3 

f 

W- 
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kay. 

I. 

1 
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d. 
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em. 
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en. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

© 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

P 

2> 

13 

P 

pee. 

Q 

q 

Q 

Q 

a 

a 

cue. 

R 

r 

R 

r 

It 

r 

or. 

S 

3 

S 

s 

S 

s 

ess. 

T 

f 

T 

t 

^ 

t 

tee. 

V 

U 

U 

u 

m 

u 

u  or  you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

m 

^ 

vee. 

w 

w 

W 

w 

m 

to 

doicble  u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

)^ 

eks. 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

Y 

« 

imj. 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

% 

! 

zed  or  zee. 
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A  perfect  alphabet  of  any  language  would  contain  a  number  cf 
letters  precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  simple  articulate  sounds  be- 
longing to  the  language,  and  each  simple  sound  would  be  represented 
by  its  own  distinct  character.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
etate  of  the  English  Alphabet ;  it  has  more  original  sounds  than 
distinct  significant  letters.  But,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  that 
uould  naturally  arise,  many  of  these  letters  are  made  to  represent 
not  only  one,  but  several  sounds. 

The  following  table  represents  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  : 
Letters  denoting  the  Words  containing  the 

Bimple  sounds.  iiinple  soundf. 

A  has  four  simple  sounds. 

1.  The  long  slender  English  a,  as  in  fate,  paper. 

2.  The  long  Italian  o,  as  in  far,  fatlier. 

3.  The  broad  German  a,  as  iii  fall,  water. 

4.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fat,  mat,  marry. 
E  lias  two  sounds. 

1 .  The  long  e,  as  in  me,  here,  metre. 

2.  The  short  c,  as  in  met,  let,  ^et. 
1  has  two  sounds. 

1 .  The  long  t,  as  in  pine,  tile. 

2.  The  short  i,  as  in  pin,  sin. 
O  has  four  sounds, 

1.  The  long  open  o,  as  in  no,  note,  notice. 

2.  The  long  closed  o,  as  in  move,  prove. 

3.  The  long  broad  o,  as  in  nor,  for,  or. 

4.  The  short  broad  o,  as  in  not,  got. 
IT  has  three  sounds. 

1.  The  long  diphthongal  t«,  as  in  iu6e,  curate. 

2.  The  short  u,  as  in  tub,  cub. 

3.  The  middle  u,  as  in  full,  pull. 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  English  language 
fifteen  simple  vowel  sounds,  which  are  represented  by  only  five  dis- 
tinct characters.  The  simple  consonant  sounds  are  twenty-two  :  as 
B,  heard  in  bay,  tub ;  D,  in  day,  sad  ;  F,  in  off,  for,  &c. 

3.  Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi-vowels. 
The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a 
vowel.  They  are  b,p,  d,  t,  k,  with  c  and  g  hard.  The 
semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves. 
They  are  /,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  y,  z,  with  c  and  g  soft. 
Four  of  the  semi-vowels,  namely  /,  m,  7i,  r,  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids,  from  their  readily 
uniting  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing,  as  it  were, 
into  their  sounds. 

3.  How  are  consonants  divided  ?  What  is  said  of  the  mutes,  and 
what  are  they  1  What  have  the  semi-vowels,  and  what  are  they  ? 
How  are  lour  ^f  the  semi-vowcla  distinguished,  and  why  \ 
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-i.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pronounced 
by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice :  as,  ea  in  beat,  ou  in 
sound.  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pro- 
nounced in  like  manner  :  as,  eau  in  beauty,  ieiv  in  view. 
A  proper  diphthong  is  that  in  which  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded :  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  ounce.  An  improper 
diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  vowels  sounded :  as,  the  c  of 
ca  in  eagle,  the  o  of  oa  in  boat. 

Note.— A  more  exact  definition  of  a  vowel  and  consonant  may  be 
given  in  the  following  words.  A  vowel  is  a  simple  articulate  sound, 
perfect  in  itself,  and  formed  by  a  continual  effusion  of  the  breath 
ivithout  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  or  any  motion 
of  the  organs  of  speech  from  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  begins 
until  it  ends.  *    ' 

A  c(flisonant  is  a  simple  articulate  sound,  imperfect  in  itself,  but 
ivhich,  joined  to  a  vowel,  forms  a  complete  sound  by  a  particular 
motion  of  the  organs  of  speech.  That  w  and  y  are  consonants,  when 
used  as  initials,  appears  evident  fiom  their  not  admitting  the  in- 
definite article  an  before  them  ;  as  it  would  be  improper  to  say, 
aj\  kvalnut,  an  yard  ;  and  from  their  following  a  voivel  without 
itny  difficulty  of  utterance  ;  as,  //  os/?/ jwinter,  rosy  youth.  That  they 
are  vowels  in  other  situations  is  evident  from  their  regularly  taking 
the  sound  of  other  vowels ;  as  iv  has  the  exact  sound  of  u  in  saw,  few, 
new,  &.C.,  and  y  that  of  i  in  hymn,  fly,  he.  Consonants  are  distin- 
guished by  the  organs  of  speech  employed  in  pronouncing  them 
into  labial,  denial,  guttural,  and  nasal.  The  labials  are  those  formed 
by  the  lips  ;  as,  b,  p,f,  v.  The  dentals  are  formed  by  the  teeth  ;  as, 
/,  d,  s,  z  and  g  soft.  The  gutturals  are  formed  from  the  throat ;  as, 
7c,  q,  c.  The  nasals  are  pronounced  through  the  nose  j  as,  m,  n.  The 
mutes  are  divided  into  pure  and  impure.  The  pure  are  those  whose 
so'liids  cannot  be  at  all  prolonged  ;  as,  k,p,t.  The  impure  are  those 
ivhose  sounds  may  be  continued,  though  for  a  very  short  space ;  as,  b, 
d,  g.  The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  vocal  and  aspirated. 
The  vocal  are  those  formed  by  the  voice,  and  are  I,  m,  n,  r,  v,  w,  y, 
z ;  the  aspirated  are  formed  by  the  breath,  and  are/.  /;,  s,  th  and  sh. 
The  sound  of  c  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  r,  t,  and  I :  as,  cart,  cottage, 
rurions,  craft,  tract,  cloth,  &c.,  and  when  it  ends  a  syllable  ;  as, 
viclini,  &c.  It  has  tlie  soft  sound  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  face,  civil, 
cymbal,  mercy,  &c.  G  is  hard  befoie  a,  o,u,  I  andr;  ns,  game, 
gone,  gull,  glory,  grandeur  ;  and  also  at  the  end  of  words;  as,  bag, 
nag,  dog.  13ut  it  has  generally  the  soft  sound  before  c,  i  and  y  ,•  as, 
genius,  ginger,  Egypt. 

4.  What  is  a  diphthong  1  What  is  a  triphthongh  ?  What  is  a 
proper  diphthong  1     What  is  an  improper  diphthong  ? 
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EXERCISE. 

1.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 

Down  by  yon  woods  where  oaks  their  branches  wave. 

The  bloom  of  youth  fades  with  advancing  years. 

2.  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  ]  quit  this  mortal  frame, 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
Oh  !  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying. 
Exalt  the  brave  and  idolize  success. 

The  zealous  mind  is  ever  anxious  to  improve. 

3.  Earth,  tear,  boil,  read,  toil,  paid,  day. 
Beauty,  people,  oil,  new,  always,  react,  die, 
Guess,  heroic,  sound,  taught,  aunt,  joy, 
Coal,  violet,  bilious,  adieu,  poniard,  coil,. 
Factious,  lieu,  speak,  situation,  down. 
Foe,  doubt,  precious,  buy,  dew,  deceit. 

CHAPTER  H. 
OF  SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 
1.  A  syllable  is  a  sound,  either  simple  or  compound, 
pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  constitut- 
ing a  word,  or  part  of  a  word  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant.  Spelling 
is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into  their  syllables,  or 
of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper  letters. 

-'2.  Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  by  common  con- 
sent as  signs  of  our  ideas.  A  word  of  one  syllable  is 
termed  a  Monosyllable  ;  a  word  of  two  syllables,  a 
Dissyllable  ;  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable  ; 
and  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 
3.  All  words  are   either   primitive  or  derivative.     A 

1.  Point  out  the  vowels'?  Point  out  the  consonants  ?  Point  out  the 
words  in  which  w  and  y  are  vowels  "?  In  what  words  are  they  con- 
sonants ?  And  why  '\  2.  Point  out  the  mutes  ?  Point  out  the 
semi-vowels  and  liquids  1  3.  Point  out  the  diphthongs  in  the  above 
words  1  Point  out  the  triphthongs  1  What  are  the  words  in  which 
two  vowels  come  together,  but  do  not  form  a  diphthong  1 

1.  What  is  a  syllable  ■?  What  is  spelling  1  2.  What  are  words  1 
What  is  a  monosyllable  1  a  dissyllable  '?  a  trisyllable  1  a  polysyllable  ? 
3.  What  are  all  ivords  1  What  is  a  primitive  word  '.  What  is  a  deri^  - 
;vttve  word  1     . 

A  2, 
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primitive  word  is  that  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  anj 
simpler  word  in  the  language  ;  as,  man,  good,  C07itent.  A 
derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced  to  another 
word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity  ;  as,  handful,  good- 
ness, conlentment . 

No'.e. — A  primitive  word  is  the  simplest  form  to  which  a  word  can 
be  reduced  ;  as,  }>eii,  tea,  man.  A  derivative  is  a  word  compounded 
of  two  or  more  primitive  words,  or  derived  from  a  primitive  word  { 
as,  pen^Jcnife,  tea-cup,  manly.  Words  are  derived  from  each  other 
in  various  ways,  viz. ;  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs ;  as,  fromlo  love, 
comes  lover  ;  to  visit,  visitor,  to  survive,  survivor  ;  to  act,  actor. 
Verbs  are  derived  from  nouns  ;  as,  from  salt,  to  salt ;  also  from 
adjectives  and  adverbs;  as,  length,  to  lengthen  ;  sliort,  to  shorli'n  ; 
forward,  to  forward.  Nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives;  as,  from 
■ivhite.,  whiteness  ;-good,  goodness.  Adjectives  aj-e derived  from  nouns  ; 
as,  from  health,  heiiUhy  ;  joy,  joyful ;  care,  careless.  Nouns  are 
also  derived  from  other  nouns  ;  as,  from  king,  kingdom  ;  law,  lawyer ; 
senate,  senator.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  ;  as,  from 
slow,  slowly ;  base,  basely  ;  able,  ably. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Lo.  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind. 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky-way. 

2.  And  thou,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 
By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 

To  wander  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate, 

Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around, 

Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease. 

3.  Man,  earth,  healthy,  oak,  manhood,earthly, 
Toil,  careless,  child,  toilsome,  joyful,  fruit, 
Joy,  manful,  childish,  childhood,  sin,  kind. 
Sinful,  lover,  kindness,  white,  fruitful,  oaken. 
Worth,  whiteness,  freedom,  kingdom,  beautiful. 
Salt,  shortness,  saltish,  good,  goodness. 

1.  Point  out  the  words  containing  but  one  syllable  ?  What  words 
contain  two  or  more  syllables  1  2.  Point  out  the  monosyllables  ?  the 
dissyllables  '{  the  trisyllables  1  the  polysyllables  1  3.  Point  out  the 
primitive  words  in  the  above  section  1  Point  out  the  deriyativc 
words  1    From  what  are  they  derived  1 
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PART  II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER    I. 

The  Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  The  second  part  of  Grammar  is  Etymology,  which 
treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various  modifi- 
cations, and  their  derivation.  There  are  in  English  nine 
i^orts  of  words,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Parts  op 
Speech  ;  namely,  the  Article,  the  Substantive  or  Ncnin. 
the  Adjective,  the  Pronoun,  the  Yerh,  the  Adverb,  the 
Preposition,  the  Conjunction,  and  the  Interjection. 

1.  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  point 
them  out  and  show  how  far  their  signification  extends  : 
as,  a  field,  a  house,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

2.  The  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  or  of  vv'hich  we  have  any  notion  ;  as,  London, 
man,  virtue. 

Note. — Whatever  has  a' name  is  a  noun.  A  noun,  therefore,  may 
be  known  by  asking  the  question,  Is  it  the  name  cf  a  thing  1  The  word 
noun  is  more  appropriate  than  substantive,  because  it  is  much  more 
general  in  its  application  j  the  latter  in  its  literal  sense  signifies  some" 
thing  that  has  substance.  The  words,  idea,  tlioxighl,  spirit,  angel,  &c. " 
are  not  properly  substantives,  because  they  contain  no  substance, 
nothing  that  we  can  hear,  tastp,  feel  j  but  they  are  nouns,  becausf, 
they  are  tlie  names  of  certain  things. 

3.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express 
its  quality  ;  as,  an  industrious  man  ;  a  virtuous  woman. 

Note. — An  adjective  simply  expresses  quality,  and  may  be  known 
by  its  making  sense  with  the  addition  of  the  word  thing  ;  as,  a  good 
thing,  a  bad  thing;  or  of  any  particular  noun  ;  as,  a  xcise  man,  an 
fiumble  mind ;  or  by  answering  to  the  question,  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  noun  1  as,  a  sweet  apple ;  What  is  the  quality  of  the  apple  ?  the 
answer  is  sweet. 

4.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  {( 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  ;  as. 
"  The  moM  is  happy,  he  is  virtuous,  he  is  benevolent,  he- 
is  useful," 

Note. — In  the  above  example  the  pronoun  he  voids  the  repctiiifi! 
of  the  phrase  the  nan.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  fr<- 
nouns  ;  I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they,  him,  her,  them,  who. 

1.  What  is  the  second  part  of  Grammar,  and  of  what  does  it  treat ''. 
In  English  how  many  parts  of  speech,  and  what  are  they  1 

1.  What  is  an  article  1  2.  What  is  a  noun  ■?  2.  What  is  ai. 
adjective  1     4.  What  is  a  pronoun  1 
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5.  A  Verb  is  a  word,  which  signifies,  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
suffer  ;  as,  T  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled. 

Note. — A  Verb  may  be  more  fully  defined  a  word  which  expresses, 
first,  a  state  of  being  ;  as,  to  be,  to  live  ;  or,  secondly,  an  action  per- 
formed by  some  agent  ;  as,  "  Washington  liberated  his  country  ;" 
or,  thirdly,  the  receiving  of  an  action  ;  as,  "  Washington  was  loved 
by  his  countrymen."  A  verb  may  be  Icnown  by  asking  the  question, 
"■  Does  the  word  express  being,  action,  or  the  receiving  of  an  action  j" 
if  so,  it  is  a  verb. 

6.  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  another  adverb,  to  express 
some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  them  ;  as,  He 
reads  tvell  ;   a  tndy  good- man;  he  writes  ve?y  correctly. 

Note. — The  adverb  may  be  generally  known  by  its  answering  to 
the  question,  how  1  as,  he  reads  correctly  ;  how  does  he  read  1  the 
answer  is  correctly.  The  words,  here,  there,  no,  not,  how,  nou', 
often,  Justly,  yes,  why,  more,  most,  are  adverbs. 

7.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another, 
and  to  show  the  relation  between  them  ;  as,  "  He  went 

J'ro77i  London  to  York,"  "  She  is  above  disguise,"  "  They 
are  supported  by  industry." 

Note. — Any  word,  which  shows  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
is  a  preposition  ;  as,  "  Tlie  man  descended  into  the  well,"  He  is 
near  tiie  bottom,"  "  Place  the  book  on  the  table."  Prepositions 
may  be  generally  known  by  making  sense  with  any  of  the  personal 
pronouns  in  the  objective  case  after  them  :  as,  "  with  him,  for  her, 
Ijy  them,  to  you,  in  you,  after  them,  on  it,  against  me,"  flic. 

8.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  chiefly  used  to 
connect  sentences,  so  as  out  of  two  or  more  to  make 
but  one.  It  sometimes  connects  only  words  ;  as,  "  Thou 
and  he  are  happy,  because  you  are  good  ;"  "  Two  and 
three  are  five." 

9.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  some 
passion  or  emotion  of  the  speaker  ;  as,  "  O  virtue  '?  how 
amiable  thou  art  !"  "  Alas  !  I  fear  ;"  "  M  me  !" 

EXERCISE. 

1.  The  man,  a  boy,  an  apple,  the  book,  the  pen. 

2.  Men,  the  city,  nation,  the  sun,  an.  eagle,  tlie  moon, 
yirtue,  fame,  the  night,  a  king. 

5.  What  is  a  verb  %     6.  What  is  an  adverb  1 
7.  What  is  a  preposition  %    8.  What  is  a  conjunction  ?     9.  What 
is  an  interjection  1 

Questions  on  the  Exercise. — 1.  Point  out  the  articles  ?  2.  Point 
out  tlic  nouns  T 
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3.  A  good  man,  a  virtuous  child,  an  humble  mind,  the 
diligent  scholar,  a  faithful  friend. 

4'.  He  is  the  person  of  whom  I  spoke  ;  we  saw  them  ; 
they  were  with  you  ;  she  said  it. 

5.  I  lov'e  to  read,  he  knows  his  lesson,  they  arrived, 
John  writes,  the  grass  grows,  the  bird  sings. 

6.  He  acted  wisely  and  prudently  ;  does  he  read  well  I 
No,  not  very  well  ;  how  seldom  he  comes  ! 

7.  In  the  city,  he  gained  it  by  labor,  not  foi-  me,  with 
it  and  without  it,  he  sold  it  to  the  man,  on  the  table,  from 
his  friend. 

8.  But,  if  you  and  your  friend  will  go,  I  will  also  ;  as 
neither  you  nor  I  can  perform  it,  yet  he  or  his  friend  may 
be  able  to  do  so. 

y.  Ah  !  Alas  !  I  fear  for  life  ;  O  virtue  !  hark  ! 

CHAPTER    II. 

Of  the  Articles. 

1.  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  a  noun  to  point 
it  out  and  show  how  far  its  signification  extends  ;  as,  a 
gander,  a?i  eagle,  the  woman.  In  English  there  are  but 
two  articles,  a  and  the  ;  a  becomes  a/i,  before  a  vowel, 
and  silent  h  ;  as,  a?i  acorn,  an  hour  ;  but,  if  the  h  be 
sounded,  the  a  only  is  used  ;  as,  a  hand,  a  heart,  a  high- 
way. 

2.  A  or  an  is  styled  the  indefinite  article,  because  it  is 
used  in  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the 
kind  ;  as,  "  Give  me  a  book  ;"  "  Bring  me  an  apple." 
The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  ascertains 
what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant  ;  as,  "  Give 
me  the  book  ;"  "  Bring  me  the  apples  ;"  meaning  some 
particular  book  or  apples  referred  to.  A  noun  without 
an  article  to  limit  it  is  generally  taken  in  its  widest 
sense  ;  as,  "  A  candid  temper  is  proper  for  man  ;"  that 
is,  for  all  mankind. 

Questions  oil  the  Exercise. — 3.  Point  out  the  adjectives  \  4.  Point 
jout  the  pronouns  ?  5.  Point  out  the  pronouns,  verbs,  and  nouns  1  6. 
Point  out  the  adverbs  %  7.  Point  out  the  prepositions  and  nouns  1  8. 
Point  out  the  conjunctions  ?     9.  And  interjections  1 

Questions  on  the  Articles. — 1.  ^Vhat  is  an  article"?  In  English 
how  many  articles  1  What  does  a  become  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h  i. 
If  the  h  is  sounded,  what  is  used  "?  2.  What  is  a  or  cm  styled  1  \A  hat 
is  the  called  %  How  is  a  ncun  without  an  article  taken  '{. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Of  the  Noun. 

1.  A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  anj 
tiling-  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion  :  as, 
City,  Virtue,  Fayne.  Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
proper  or  common. 

2.  Proper  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  individ- 
uals :  as,  George,  London,  Thames.  Common  nouns 
are  names  which  stand  for  s^^ecies  or  kinds  containing 
many  sorts,  or  for  sorts  containing  many  individuals  under 
them  :  as,  animal,  man,  tree.  Nouns  have  a  gender, 
number,  and  case  ;  they  are  all  of  the  second  person 
when  spoken  to,  and  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  of : 
"  Joh.n,  recite  your  lesson  ;"  "  I  saw  the  man.'''' 

Note. — Proper  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  individual  persons 
and  particular  places  or  things,  which  are  nat  common  to  any  particu- 
lar <?'ai-s :  as,  John,  Jatiies,  Boston,  Paris.  Common  nouns  are 
those  which  comprehend  various  kinds  under  one  particular  class; 
Die  v/ord  man  is  a  common  noun,  because  under  that  term  various 
species  or  kinds  are  comprehended,  and  it  is  common  to  the  whole 
class  of  men.  The  noun  tree  is  common,  because  there  arc  many 
kinds  of  trees  ;  animal  is  common'forthe  same  reason.  When  prop- 
er nouns  have  an  article  annexed  to  them,  they  are  used  as  com- 
mon nouns :  as,  "  He  is  the  Cicero  of  his  age  ;"  '•'  he  is  a  Washing- 
ton." When  a  common  noun  is  particularly  distinguished  by  an 
article  cr  pronoun,  it  may  be  used  to  signify  an  individual  :  as,  "  the 
boy  is  studious  ;"  "  that  girl  is  discreet."  Some  nouns  arc  thus 
distinguished  :  1st.  Collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  multitude  :  as,  the 
people,  the  parliament,  the  Jleet,  the  army.  '2d.  .Abstract  nouns  :  as, 
whiteness,  goodness,  knowledge.  .3d.  Verhal'or  participial  nouns  : 
as,  beginning,  ending,  vrilin^. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  A  flower,  a  tree,  an  apple,  an  orange,  the  field,  vir- 
tue, temperance,  a  prince,  the  laws,  beauty. 

2.  Washington,  Europe,  wisdom,  America,  the  sun. 
Boston,  street,  hou.se,  Baltimore,  winter,  heart,  Gregory. 
a  volume,  the  stars,  a  book,  Mary,  Delaware,  city, 
animal,  a  country,  Bristol. 

Questions  on  the  Nouns. — 1.  What  is  a  noun  ?  Ho»v  many  kinds 
of  nouns  'i 

2.  What  are  proper  nouns  ■?  What  are  common  nouns  1  What 
have  nouns  1 

Qnesiions  on  Exercise. — 1.  Point  out  the  articles  and  nouns  t  2. 
Point  out  the  proper  and  common  nouns  "? 
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SECTION  II. — Gender. 

1.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  witli  regard  to 
«ex.  There  are  three  genders,  Masculine,  Femirune, 
and  Neuter. 

2.  The  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the 
male  kind  :  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  king.  The  Feminine 
Gender  signifies  animals  of  the  female  kind  :  as,  a 
icornan,  a  queen,  a  hen.  The  Neuter  Gender  denotes 
objects  which  are  neither  males  nor  females  :  as,  a  ^Id. 
a  Ibouse,  a  garden.  Some  nouns,  naturally  neuter,  are 
by  a  figure  of  speech  converted  into  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender  :  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  is 
setting  ;  and  of  a  ship,  sfie  sails  wells. 

Note. — Nouns,  which  signify  either  males  or  females,  have,  ivhat 
is  usually  termed,  the  Common  Gender;  because  their  geruler  is  ccm- 
mon  to  both  sexes ;  as,  parent, friend,  servant,  cousin.  Fi2;urativeiy 
in  English  the  Masculine  Gender  is  given  to  nouns  which  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  or  which 
are  naturally  strong  and  etficacious.  Those  again  are  made  feminine, 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  aitributes  of  attaining  or  bringing 
forth,  or  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or  amiable.  On  these  prin- 
ciples the  sun  and  time  are  said  to  be  in  the  masculine  gender : 
while  the  moon,  the  earth,  a  ship,  a  city,  a  country,  and  virtue  are 
in  the  feminine  gender. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Mother,  table,  book,  desk,  wood,  boy,  wife,  king, 
lady,  husband,  tree,  knife,  cup,  sea,  lion,  son,  daughter, 
lioness,  fear,  axe,  aunt. 

2.  Parent,  child,  friend,  servant,  the  earth,  the  sun. 
the  moon,  virtue,  Boston,  France,  Asia,  Paris,  sparrow, 
dove,  face. 

SECTION  III. — of  Nutnber. 

1.  Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object  as  one  or 
more.  Nouns  have  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the 
plural.  The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object  : 
as,  a  chair,  a  table.  The  plural  number  signifies  more 
objects  than  one  :  as,  cJtairs,  tables. 

Questions  on  Gender. — I.  What  is  gender  1  How  man^enders  t 
2.  What  is  the  masculine  gender ''.  The  feminine  1  The  neuter  1  What 
is  said  of  some  nouns  naturally  neuter  ? 

Questions  on  Exercise. —  1.  What  is  the  gender  of  the  nonns  in 
paragraph  1st.    2.  "What  is  the  gender  of  parent,  &c. 

Questions  on  Number. — 1.  What  is  number  1  How  many  numbers 
have  nouns  ?  What  is  the  singular  number  "?  What  is  the  plural 
cumber  1 
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2.  Some  nouns,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  things  which 
they  express,  are  used  only  in  the  singular  form :  as, 
wheat,  gold,  sloth,  jiride,  &c.  ;  others  only  in  the  plural 
form  ;  as,  beUoics,  scissors,  asJies,  ridies,  &c.  5  some  are 
the  same  in  both  numbers,  as  deer,  sheep,  swine. 

3.  The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular  :  as,  dove,  doves  ;  face,  /"aces  ;  pen, 
jKUS.  But,  when  the  singular  ends  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  ss,  or 
.s,  the  noun  takes  cs  in  the  plural :  as  box,  boxes  ;  church, 
churches  ;  lash,  lashes  ;  kiss,  kisses;  chorus,  choruses.  If 
the  noun  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
i' :  as  monarch,  mmiarchs. 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  are  rendered  plural  by  the 
change  of  these  terminations  into  ves :  as,  half,  halves  ; 
loaf,  loaves;  knife,  knives ;  except  grief,  relief,  and  some 
others  which  have  s  ;  those  in ^' have  s:  as,  muft',  muffs. 
Nouns,  which  have  y  in  the  singular  with  no  other  vowel 
in  the  syllable,  change  it  into  ics  in  the  plural :  as,  beauty, 
beauties  ;  i]y,  flies  ;  but  the  y  is  not  changed  when  there  is 
another  yowel  in  the  syllable  :  as,  key,  keys  ;  dehy, delays. 

Note.. — Some  nouns  are  rendered  plural  by  the  change  of  a  into«, 
man,  men  ;  woman,  women  ;  others  by  the  change  of  00  into  ee;  as, 
foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  ox  and  child,  oxm  and  children.  The 
word  iieics  is  considered  singular,  and  the  noun  ineans  is  used 
in  both  numbers. 

EXERCISE, 

1.  Book,  table,  gloves,  dollar,  nail,  trees,  pen,  canes, 
horse,  farms,  river,  cities,  bank,  streets,  parent. 

2.  Box,  foot,  man,  fly,  goose,  wife,  ruff,  calf,  faith, 
piety,  temple,  spy,  deer,  alms,  pride,  bird,  house,  flower, 
poet,  boy.  ^ 

SECTION  IV. — Case. 

1.  In  English  nouns  have  three  cases,  the  Nonmia- 
livc,  the  Possessive,  and  the  Objective.     The  nominative 

Questions  on  Number. — 2.  How  are  some  nouns  used  1  3.  How 
is  the  plural  number  of  nouns  formed  l  When  do  nouns  take  es  in  the 
plural  1  4.  How  are  nouns  ending  mfovfe  rendered  plural  ?  \\  hat 
are  the  exceptions  1  Nouns  in  y  '\ 

Questions  on  Exercise. —  1.  What  is  the  number  of  the  nouns  in 
paragraph  1st  ?     2.  \Vrile  the  plural  of  the  nouns  in  the  2nd  1 

Questions  on  Case. — 1.  How  many  cases  have  nouns  1  VVhatd* 
the  nominative  case  l 
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case  simply  expresses  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  the  subject 
of  the  verb  :  as,  "  The  hoy  plays,"  "  the  girls  learn." 

2.  The  possessive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  proper- 
ly or  possession,  and  may  be  known  by  having  generally 
an  apostrophe  with  the  letter  s  coming  after  It  :  as,  "  My 
father's  house,"  "  the  scholarh  duty."  "When  the  plural 
ends  in  s,  the  other  s  is  omitted,  but  the  aposti'ophe  Is 
retalned't  as,  "  On  eaglet  wings,"  '•'■  the  draper^  com- 
pany." When  the  singular  ends  in  .ss  or  s,  the  apostrophic 
5  is  often  omitted  :  as, "  For  goodness'  sake,"  "  James'' 
book,"  "  Thomas'  hat." 

3.  The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  action 
or  of  aTelation,  and  generally  follows  a  verb  active  or  a 
preposition  :  as,  "  John  assists  Charles^''  "  they  live  in 
L())ulonP 

Note. — Nouns  in  English  are  thus  declined  : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nominative.  A  mother,  IVI^thci-s. 

Possessive.  A  mother's  Mothers' 

Objective.  A  niolhcr.  Mothers. 

Nominative.  The  man  Men. 

Possessive.  The  man's  Men's. 

Objective.  The  man.  Men. 

Exercise  on  Case. 
1.  Charles  reads  his  lesson.  The  cars  have  arrived  in 
the  city.  John  lost  his  brother's  cap.  The  wratli  of 
Peleus'  son.  The  author  wrote  a  book.  The  child  tore 
the  book.  The  boy  plays  with  a  ball.  Thomas  broke 
John's  cane.  Peace  of  mind  Is  virtue's  reward.  The 
president's  chair.  V^irtue  revv'ards  Ler  followers.  Caesar 
conquered  Poinpey. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Of  tlte  Adjective. 

1.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express 
its  quality  :  as.  An  industrious  man,  a  benevolent  mind. 
In  English  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  account  of  gen- 
der, number,  or  case :  as,  a  careless  boy,  careless  girls. 
The  only  variation,  which  it  admits,  is  that  of  the  degrees 

Questions  on.  Case. — 2.  What  is  the  possessive  1  When  is  the  other 
s  omitted  1    3.  What  is  the  objective  case  1  Decline  mother  1  man  t 

Questions  on  Exercise. — 1.  Point  out  the  nominative  cases  IThe 
possessive  cases  ?     The  objective  casts  I 
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of  comparison.  There  are  commonly  reckoned  three 
degrees  of  comparison,  name1y,the  Positive,  Comparative, 
and  Siipe  lative. 

2.  The  Positive  state  expresses  the  quality  of  an  object 
without  any  increase  or  diminution  :  as,  good,  wise,  great. 
The  comparative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  positive 
in  signiiiCation  :  as,  reiser,  greater,  less  ivise.  The  super- 
lative increases  or  lessens  the  positive  to  the  highest  or 
lowest  degree  :  as,  toisest,  greatest,  least  wise. 

3.  The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  r  or  er  tolho 
positive  ;  as,  wise,  wiser  ;  great,  greater  ;  and  the  superla- 
tive by  adding  st  or  est :  as,  wise,  tvisest  ;  great,  greatest. 
The  adverbs  more  and  most,  placed  beiore  the  adjective, 
have  the  same  effect  :  as,  more  wise,  most  wise. 

4.  Monosyllables,  for  the  most,  are  compared  by  er  and 
est  ;  and  dissyllables  by  more  and  most  :  as,  mild,  milder, 
milde't  ;  frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal.  Some  words 
have  an  irregular  comparison  :  as,  good,  better,  best  ;  bad, 
uvrse,  icorst  ;  little,  less,  least ;  much,  or  many,  more, 
m/M  ;  and  a  few  others.  When  an  adjective,  with  the 
definite  article  before  it,  is  used  without  a  noun,  it  is  taken 
as  a  noun  :  as.  The  virtuous  are  alvvay  shappy  ;  Provi- 
dence rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  bad. 

Note,— The  termination  ish  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  degree  of 
comparison,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  signification  beloiv  the  positire  : 
as,  black,  blackish ;  salt,  saltish.  The  word  rather  expresses  a  small 
degree,  or  excess  of  quality  :  as,  "  .She  is  rather  profuse  in  her  ex- 
penses." In  comparing  two  things  tlie  superlative  should  never  ba 
employed  ;  these  expressions,  "  the  wisest  of  the  two  ;"  "  the  eldest, 
tlie  best  of  the  two,"  kc.  are  improper  ;  it  should  be  "  the  wiser,  the 
elder,  and  the  better  of  the  two."  The  same  noun  may  be  qualified 
by  several  adjectives  in  the  same  sentence  :  as,  "  a  w'se,  virtuous,  and 
benevolent  man.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative 
signification  do  not  admit  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  :  as  chief, 
extreme,  supreme,  right  :  chiefest,  extremest,  rightest,  &c.,  are  im- 
proper. Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns  express  some 
quality,  and  may  be  considered  as  adjectives  in  that  position ;  as,  sea- 
fish,  wi/ie-vessel,  window-glix^s,  gun-\)0\vder,  co?"n-field,  <!tc.    Ad- 

Q.iestloiis  on  ihe  Jtlj^ctive- — 1.  What  is  an  adjective  1  In  English 
what  is  said  of  the  adjective  'i  U  hat  variation  does  it  admit  ?  2.  What 
is  the  positive  1  the  comparative  ?  the  superlative  1  3.  How  is  the 
comparative  formed  1  iJow  is  ihe  superlative  formed  1  What  effect 
lia\e  more  and  must  ?  4.  How  are  monosyllables  and  dissyllables 
compared  ■?  What  words  have  an  irregular  comparison  "i  When  is  au 
adjective  taken  as  a  noun  1 
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jectives  expressing  number  <ire  called  mimeral  adjectives,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  cardinal :  as,  iito,  three,  four,  &  c.  ,  and  the 
ordinal:  as, first,  second,  third, Ike.  Adjectives  derived  from  parti- 
ciples are  called  participial  adjectives  :  as,  "  a  loving  child,"  "  a 
heated  imagination." 

Exercise  on  the  Adjective. 

1.  A  sweet  apple,  A  good  and  wise  man,  A  strong- 
body,  Verdant  fields,  A  happy  parent,  A  peaceful  mind. 
A  mutual  agreement,  A  rapid  and  limpid  stream,  A  sen- 
sual mind.  An  obdurate  heart.  Tender  feelings,  Composed 
thoughts,  A  woman  amiable,  A  better  world,  An  obedient 
son,  Shjdy  trees,  A  fragrant  flower.  Steamboat,  An  ap- 
ple pie,  A  wine  glass. 

2.  High,  Wise,  Sweet,  Happy,  Noble,  Short,  Elegant, 
Magnificent,  Candid,  Unfortunate,  Good,  Little,  Bad; 
Chief,  Extreme,  Thin,  Full,  Proper,  Disastrous,  Cooling, 
Two,  Three,  Six,  Nine,  First,  Second. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Of  Pronouns. 
1.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  reg_etilion  of  the  same  word  :  as, 
"  The  man  is  happy,  he  is  benevolent,  he  is  useful," 
There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  namely  the  Personal, 
the  Relative,  and  the  Adjective  Pronoun. 

SECTION  I. — Of  Personal  Pronouns.^' 

1.  There  are  three  Perso7ial  Pronoicns,x\^,mfi\j,  1 ;  thou  ; 
he,  she,  or  it ;  with  their  plurals  tve  ;  ye  or  you  ;  they. 

2.  Personal  pronouns  admit  of  ^9^/50;^,  ?2M?»6e;-,5:e?ifie/-, 
and  case.  The  persons  are  three  in  each  number,  namely  : 

/,  is  the  first  person.  j 

Thou,  is  the  second  person.  >  Si?igular. 

He,  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person.       ) 

We,  is  the  first  person.  \ 

Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person.         v  Plural. 

They,  is  the  third  person.  ' 

3.  Pronouns  have  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  p!u- 
Questions  on  Exercise. — 1.  Point  out  the  adjectives,  and  tell  ivhal 

nouns  they  qualify  '{  2.  Compare  the  above  adjectives  ?  Whatadjtc 
lives  are  not  compared  1 

Questions  on  Pronouns. — What  is  a  pronoun  1  How  niany  kiiids 
cf  pronouns  1 
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ral ;  as,  /,  thou,  he,  ive,  ye  or  you,  they.  Gender  has 
respect  only  to  the  third  person  singular  :  as,  he,  ^le,  it. 
lie  is  masculine,  slie  is  femine,  and  it  is  neuter. 

4.  Personal  pronouns  have  three  cases,  the  nomina- 
tive, possessive,  and  objective  :  they  are  thus  declined: 


Person. 

Cascr 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First. 

Norn. 

I 

We 

Poss. 

Mine 

Ours. 

Ohj. 

Me 

Us. 

Sccojul. 

Nom. 

Thou 

Ye  or  y^u 

Poss. 

Thine 

Yours. 

Ohj. 

Thee 

You. 

Third. 

Nom. 

He. 

They. 

Masc. 

Poss. 

His. 

Theirs. 

Ohj. 

Him. 

Them. 

Third.' 

Nom. 

She. 

They. 

Fern. 

Poss. 

Hers. 

Theirs. 

Ohj. 

Her. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

It. 

They. 

Neut. 

Poss. 

Its. 

Theirs. 

Obj. 

It. 

Them. 

Note. — The  objective  of  the  pronoun  has  in  general  a  form  different 
from  tliat  of  the  nominative  or  possessive  case.  Personal  pronouns, 
compounded  with  the*vord  self,  are  called  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns; they  are  employed  lo  denote  emphasis,  or  distinction,  and  they 
are  used  eitlier  in  the  nominative  or  objective  cases  only  :  as,"  he  came 
himself;"  "  I  saw  the  person  himself;^'  "  she  herself  will  do  it  ;*' 
"  this  is  the  book  itself;"  and  in  the  plural,  they  themselves  per- 
formed it,"  we  heard  from  the  men  themselves." 

SECTION  II — Of  Relative  Pronoims. 

1.  Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate  in  general  to 
some  word  .or  phrase  going  before,  which  is  thence  called 
the  antecedent ;  they  are  ivho,  which,  and  tluxt :  as,  "  The 
man  is  happy  tcho  lives  virtuously." 

Questions  on  Personal  Pronouns. — 1.  How  many  personal  pro- 
nouns 1  2.  Of  what  do  they  admit  1  How  many  are  the  persons,  and 
what  are  they  1  3.  How  many  numbers  have  pronouns  ?  IVhatissaid 
of  gender  'i  4.  How  many  cases  have  pronouns  1  Decline  the  pro- 
nouns in  both  numbers  1 

Questions  on  Relative  Pronouns. — 1.  What  are  relative  pronouns  ? 
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What  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative  including  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  mostly  equivalent 
to  that  tchich  :  as,  "  This  is  tchat  I  wanted  ;"  that  is  to 
say,  the  thing  tcJiich  I  wanted." 

2.  Who  is  applied  to  persons,  winch  to  animals  and  in- 
animate things :  as,  "  He  is  a  f/ie?id,  tvho  is  faithful  in 
adversity ;"  "  The  bird,  ichidi  sung  so  sweetly,  is  tlown  ;" 
'"  This  is  the  tree,  tckich  produces  no  fruit." 

That,  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  loho  and  ichich.  It  is  applied  to 
both  persons  and  things  :  as,  "  He  that  acts  wisely  de- 
serves praise  ;"  "  Modesty  is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns 
a  woman," 

3.  ^VllO  is  of  both  numbers,  and  is  thus  declined  : 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Nominative,  Who. 

Possessive.  Whose. 

Objective,  Whom. 

Wlio,  ichich,  and  icliat  are  called  Interrogaliv^s,  when 
they  are  used  in  asking  questions  :  as,  "  Who  is  he  V 
"  Which  \%  the  book  V  "  II hat  are  you  doing?" 

SECTION  m. — of  Adjective  Pronoims. 

1.  Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partici- 
pating of  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  may  be  subdivided  into  four 
sorts  ;  namely,  the  2^ossessive,  the  distributive,  the  de- 
f?ionstrative,  and  the  indefi?iite. 

The  2^ossessive  are  those  which  relate  to  possession  or 
property. 

There  are  seven  of  them,  viz.,  7?ii/,  thy,  his,  her,  our, 
your,  their. 

3Iine  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  were  formerly 
used  before  a  substantive  or  adjective  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  a  silent  h:  as, "  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities." 

Questions  on  Relative  Pronouns. — 2.  What  is  said  of  what  ? 
To  what  are  xcho  and  which  applied  1  AVhat  is  said  of  that  ?  3. 
What  number  is  who  ?  Decline  it  1  W'hat  are  uho,  which,  and  what 
called  when  used  in  asking  questions  1 

Questions  on  Adjective  Pronouns. — 1.  What  are  adjective  pro- 
nouns 1  How  are  Ihey  divided  1  What  are  the  possessive  1  ^ 
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t!.  The  dutrihutive  are  those  which  denote  the  per* 
sons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken  separ- 
ately and  singly.  They  are  each,  every,  either  :  as, 
"  Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situation  ;" 
'•'  Every  man  must  account  for  himself;"  "  I  have  not 
seen  either  of  them." 

3.  The  demonstrative  are  those  which  precisely  point 
out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  :  this  and  thatf 
these  and  iliose,  are  of  this  class  :  as,  "  This  is  true 
charity,  that  is  only  its  image." 

TJiis  refers  to  the  nearer  person  or  thing,  and  that  to 
the  more  distrait  :  as,  "  This  man  is  more  intelligent 
than  that.''''  This  indicates  the  latter,  or  last  mentioned  ; 
that,  the  former,  or  first  mentioned  ;  as.  Wealth  and  pover- 
ty are  both  temptations  5  that  tends  to  excite  pride,  this, 
discontent." 

4-.  The  indefinite  are  those  which  express  their  sub- 
jects in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.  The  following 
are  of  this  kind  :  some  oilier,  any  one,  all  such,  &c. 

Other  and  one  are  declined  in  the  following  manner  : 
Singular.  Plural.  Singular     '  Plural. 

Noni.  other.  others.  one.  ones. 

Pass.  other's.         others'.  one's.  ones.' 

Obj.  other.  others.  one.  ones. 

Note. — The  words  own  and  welfare  frequently  added  to  the  posses- 
sive adjective  pronouns  :  they  are  used  to  express  emphasis  or  opposi- 
tion :  as,  ''  I  live  in  ?«?/  own  house  ;"  Ihat  i^,  the  house  belongs  to 
ine,  not  a  hind  liouse  ;  "  I  mijself  will  do  it  j"  that  is,  *'  no  other 
person  ;"  "  We  may  blame  ourselves.'"  ''  ll  is  her  oivn  book."  "  It 
is  their  own  fault,".Sic.;  these  are  called  comjiound  adjective  pronouns. 
The  words ybrz/fer  and  hdier  may  be  properly  ranked  among  the 
dfuiODstnitive  pronouns  :  as,  "  .lohii  and  Thomas  are  rival  class- 
mates ;  ti^.e  former  possesses  the  better  judgement,  the  latter,  the 
belter  memory." 

EXERCISE — On  Pronouns. 
1.  I  wrote  to  him  ;  You  know  that  v/e  sent  it  to  them  : 
They  told  her  ;  She  gave  it  to  me  ;  They  sold  it  for  more 
than  its  value  ;  lie  read  his  lesson  to  us  ;  Ye  should  learn. 

Questions  on  .Adjective  Pronouns. — 2.  What  are  the  distributive 
pronouns'?  3.  What  are  the  demonstrative  1  4.  What  are  the  inde- 
Ijuite  1  Decline  other  and  one. 

Questions  on  Exercise  — 1.  Point  out  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
tell  their  number  and  ca.3e  ? 
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2.  The  man  who  sent  it  ;  The  person  to  whom  it 
oelongs  ;  The  book  which  I  sent  ;  The  lady  whose  name 
we  could  not  recollect ;  The  boy  that  brought  it ;  The  house 
that  fell  down  ;  He  has  brought  what  I  wanted  ;  Who  is 
he  ?  What  is  that  ?  W^hich  is  tke  way  1 

3.  My  book  ;  His  lesson  ;  Thy  hat ;  Her  desk  ;  Our 
house  ;  Your  duty  ;  Their  larm  ;  ]My  own  hat  ;  It  is  their 
own  business  ;  We  ourselves  will  go  ;  I  will  bring  it  my- 
self ;  Her  task  is  performed  ;  My  cane  is  at  your  house  ; 
This  man  ;  That  book  ;  These  boys  ;  Those  apples;  One 
and  all  must  go  ;  Some  person  ;  No  thing. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Gf  the   Verb. 
SECTION  I — Of  the  nature  of  Verbs. 

1.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies,  to  be,  to  dd, 
or  to  suffer :  as,  I  a^n,  Irule,  I  ain  Tailed.  Verbs  are  of 
three  kinds  ;  namely.  Active,  Passive,  and  Neuter.  They 
are  also  divided  into  Regular,  Irregidar,  and  Defective. 

2.  A  verb  Active  expresses  action,  and  always  implies 
an  agent,  and  generally  an  object  acted  upon  :  as,  to  love  ; 
''  I  lave  my  parents  ;"  "  .lohn  recites  his  lesson."  The 
active  verb  is  either  transitive  or  intransitive. 

An  active-transitive  verb  expresses  action  which  passes 
from  the  agent  over  to  some  other  object  :  as,  "  The 
tutor  instructs  his  piqnls  f^  "I  esteem  the  man  f^ 
"  Emily  lovQS  her  mother P 

An  active-intransitive  vcr1)  expresses  an  action  which 
is  confined  to  the  agent,  and  has  no  eflect  upon  any  ex- 
ternal object :  as,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  fly  ; "  the  m;in  u-allcs  ,■" 
the  boy  runs  f  the  birds y?7,'." 

3.  A  Verb  Passive  expresses  passion,  or  the  receiving 
of  some  action  or  impression  by  the  nominative  or  agent : 

Questions  onExsiciss. — 2.  Point  out  the  relative  pronouns  and  the 
nouns  to  which  they  relate  1  Point  out  the  iiit.eriogatives  1  3.  Point 
out  the  possessive  pronouns  1  Point  out  the  compound  adjective  pro- 
nouns 1  Point  out  the  dcinonstrMtive  1  and  tl;e  indefinite  '( 

Questions  on  the  Verb. — 1.  UJiat  i;:  a  verb  1  How  many  lands  of 
rerbs,  and  how  are  they  divided  1  2.  V.  hat  is  a  verb  active  IJVV  hat  is 
said  of  the  verb  active  1  U'hat  does  an  aet;ve-t!ansitive  verb  express  ? 
What  does  an  active-intransitive  verb  e.vprcss  1  3.  What  is  a  verb- 
passive  1  • 
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as,  to  be  loved  ;  "  Emily  is  loved  by  her  mother  ;"  "  the 
man  zvas  discharged.'''' 

4.  A  Verb  Neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion, 
but  simply  being,  or  a  state  of  being  :  as  I  am,  I  sleep,  I 
sit. 

^Auxiliary  Verbs  are  those  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
other  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated  ;  they  are 
do,  be,  have,  shall,  toill,  may,  and  ca7i,  vpith  their  varia- 
tions ;  and  let,  when  used  as  an  auxiliary,  and  rtiu^, 
which  have  no  variation. 

I^ote. — The  above  division  appears  to  be  the  most  consistent  with 
the  definition  and  nature  cf  the  vei  b.  An  active  verb  expresses  action, 
and  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  motion  ;  the  passive  verb  ex- 
presses passion  or  the  receiving  of  some  action  or  impression  by  the 
nominative  ;  but  the  neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  the  receiving 
of  an  action  ;  therefore,  to  call  the  verbs,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  fly,  to 
swim,  &c.,  neuter,  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  definition  of  a 
neuter  verb,  because  they  give  the  idea  of  action  or  motion.  They  ex- 
press action,  but  do  not  generally  admit  after  them  the  objective  case  ; 
they  are  denominated  intransilivedo  distinguish  them  from  those  verba 
which  admit  an  object  after  them.  An  active- transitive  verb,  that  has 
no  immediate  object  after  it,  may  be  taken  as  intransitive  :  as,  "  he 
■moves  the  book  ;"  the  verb  is  transitive  ;  "  he  moves  forward  ;"  the 
Verb  is  intransitive.  An  active-transitive  verb  may  be  known  by 
observing  that  the  action  always  passes  from  the  nominative  to  some 
object:  as,  "  John  assists' Charles."  The  intransitive  may  be  known 
by  the  action  being  always  confined  to  its  nominative  w'ithout  affecting 
any  object :  as,  "  John  walks."  The  passive  may  be  known  by  the 
action  always  passing  from  some  other  object  to  the  nominative  ;  as, 
"  John  is  assisted  by  Charles  j"  and  the  neuter  verb,  by  expressing 
simply  a  stateof  being  without  action  or  motion  ;  as,  "John  stands." 

EXERCISE — On  Verbs. 

1 .  Act.  Trans.  Verb.  Virtue  rewards  her  followers  ; 
Sarah  loves  her  parents  ;  She  wrote  a  letter ;  Charles 
abuses  Samuel ;  The  man  assists  me  ;  I  removed  the 
books  ;  John  sold  the  knife  ;  James  bought  it ;  Send  them 
to  me  ;  The  trees  bear  apples  ;  Caesar  conquered  Pom- 
pey. 

2.  Act.  Intrans.  Verbs.  The  ship  sails ;  the  fish 
swim ;  the  boy  runs  ;  the  birds  fly  ;  the  man  walks  ;  the 
rain  falls  ;  the  earth  revolves  ;  he  reflects. 

Questions  on  tha  Verb. — 4.  What  is  a  verb  neuter?  What  are 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  what  are  they  1 

Questions  on  the  Exercise. — 1.  Point  out  the  verbs,  and  tell  their 
nominatives  and  the  object  after  them  1  2,  Point  out  the  intransitive 
verbs  1 
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3.  Passive  Verbs.  Sarah  is  loved;  the  letter  was 
written  ;  Charles  is  abused  ;  I  am  assisted  ;  the  books 
were  removed  ;  the  slate  was  broken  ;  the  knives  have 
been  sold  ;  Ponipey  was  conquered. 

4.  Neuter  Verbs.  I  am  ;  he  stands  ;  the  men  sleep  ; 
they  lie  ;  she  sits  ;  they  seem. 

5.  Promiscuous.  They  know  him  ;  the  glass  is  bro- 
ken ;  Henry  stands  ;  he  struck  the  horse ;  the  boy  goes 
home  ;  he  runs  ;  Emily  is  loved  ;  pay  the  boy  ;  they  sit ; 
the  child  sleeps. 

SECTtOx\  II — Of  Number  and  Person. 
1 .  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singular  ^nd  Plural ; 
as,  "  T  run,  we  run."     In  each  number  there  are  tbree 
persons  :  as, 

Singular.  Plural. 

Pirst  Person.       I  love.  We  love. 

Second  Person.    Thou  lovest.  Ye  or  You  love. 

Third  Person.      He,  she,  or  it  loves.    They  love. 

A'o/e. — The  verb  in  the  three  persons  plural  has  in  general  the 
same  termination  as  the  first  person  singular  ;  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular  only  vary  in  termination. 

SECTION  III — Of  Moods  and  Participles. 

1.  Mood  or  Mode  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  passion, 
is  represented. 

There  are  five  moods  of  verbs,  viz.  the  Indicative,  the 
Imperative,  the  Potential,  the  Suhjiinctive  and  the 
Infinitive. 

2.  The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a 
thing  :  as, "  He  loves  ;  he  is  loved  ;"  or  it  asks  a  question  ; 
as, ''  Does  he  love  ?  Is  he  loved  V 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding,  exhort- 
ing, entreating,  or  permitting  ;  as,  '*  Depart  thou  ;  mind 
ye  ;  let  us  stay  ;  go  in  peace." 
The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility  or  liberty,  power, 

Questions  on  tke  Exercise. — .3.  Point  out  the  passive  verba  1     4. 

The.  neuter  verbs  1  5.  Point  out  the  active,  passive,  and  neuter  verbs  ? 
Questions  on  Number. —  1 .  What  have  verbs  1  How  many  persons  ^ 
Questions  on  Mood. — 1.  What  is  mood  ■?  What  is  the  number  of 

the  moods  1  2.  What  is  the  indicative  mood  1  The  imperative  1  The 

potential  ? 

B 
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will,  or  obligation  ;  as,  *'  It  may  rain  ;  he  may  go  or 
stay  ;  I  can  ride  ;  lie  would  walk  ;  they  should  learn." 

3.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  a  thing  under  a 
condition,  motive,  wish,  supposition,  &:c.  ;  and  is  preceded 
by  a  conjunction  expressed  or  understood,  and  attended 
by  another  verb  :  as,"  I  vi^ill  res\^ect  him,  tJtough  he  chide 
me  ;"  "  Were  he  good,  he  would  be  happy  :"  that  is, "  if 
he  were  good." 

The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  general  and 
unlimited  manner  without  any  distinction  of  number  or 
person  :  as,  "  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be  feared." 

The  Participle,  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  not  only  participating  the  proper- 
ties of  a  verb,  but  also  those  of  an  adjective  :  as,  "  I  am 
desirous  of  k)ioiving  him  ;"  "  Admired  and  a2'>j)latided, 
he  became  vain  j"  "  Having  finished  \\\^viork,\i&  submit- 
ted it  ;"  (fee. 

There  are  three  Participles,  the  Present  or  Active,  the 
Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  compound  Perfect  ;  or  "  lov- 
ing, loved,  having  loved." 

Note. — The  imperative  mood  in  its  literal  sense  implies  a  com- 
mand ;  it  must,  however,  be  employed  on  occasions  of  a  very  different 
nature,  often  to  express  the  humblest  supplication  of  an  inferior  being 
to  one  who  is  infinitely  his  superior  ;  as,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  ;  d.\\d  forgive  us  our  trespasses." 

Participles  convey  an  idea  of  time,  and  also  signify  action  ;  But,  if 
from  the  participles  we  take  away  the  idea  of  time,  they  simply  express 
quality,and  are  called  participial  adjectives;'as,  "  Writing  to  a  friend  ; 
moving  in  liaste ;  heated  with  wine ;"  here  the  words  writing,  moving, 
and  heated,  are  participles,  conveying  a  reference  to  the  time  at  which 
the  actions  were  performed  ;  but  in  the  following  sentences  they  are 
adjectives  ;  •' wriling  paper;  a  moving  spectacle  ;  a  heated  imagina- 
tion." Every  present  participle  in  English  ends  in  ing  :  as,  reading, 
doing,  flying,  &.c.  « 

SECTION  IV — Of  Tense. 
1.  Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem  to 
admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  ;  but,  to  mark 
it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of  six  variations  ; 
viz,  the  Present,  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluper- 
fect, and  the  First  and  Second  Future  Tenses. 

Questions  on  Moor/.— 3.  What  is  the  subjunctive  1  Tjie  infinitive  1 
What  is  a  participle  1  Their  nuuiber  1 

Questions  on  Tensc.-^l .  What  is  said  of  tense,  and  what  are  they  1 
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%  The  Present  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event  as 
passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned :  as,  "  I  rule  | 
I  am  ruled  ;  I  think  ;  I  fear." 

The  Imperfect  Tense  represents  the  action  or  event 
either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaining  unfinished  at  a 
certain  time  past  :  as,  "  I  loved  her  for  her  modesty  and 
virtue  ;"  "  They  were  travelling-  post  when  he  met  them." 

3.  The,  Perfect  'i  ense  not  only  refers  to  what  is  past, 
but  also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present  time  :  as,  "  I 
have  finished  my  letter ;"  "  I  have  seen  the  person  that 
was  recommended  to  me." 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  thing  not  only  as 
past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  other  point  of  time  specified 
in  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  I  had  finished  my  letter  before  he 
arrived." 

4.  The  first  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as  yet 
to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the  precise  time 
when :  as,  "  The  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  ;"  I  shall  see 
them  again." 

The  second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will  be 
fully  accomplished  at  or  before  the  time  of  another 
future  action  or  event :  as,  *•  I  shall  have  dined  at  one 
o'clock ;"  *'  The  two  houses  will  have  finished  their 
business  when  the  king  comes  to  prorogue  them." 

Note. — The  present  tense  is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  persons 
long  since  dead,  whose  writings  are  still  extant  at  the  present  time : 
as,  "Seneca  reasons  and  moralizes  well,"  "  Job  sjaea/rs feelingly  in  his 
afflictions."  The  present  tense  preceded  by  the  words,  when,  before^ 
as  soon  as,  ?cc.,  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the  relative  time  of  a 
future  aclTon  :  as,  "  When  he  arrives  he  will  hear  the  news  :"  "  He 
will  hear  the  news  before  he  arrives,  or  as  soon  as  he  arrives."  In 
animated  histori(?»l  narra'ions  this  tense  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
imperfect :  as,  '•'  He  enters  the  territory  cf  his  enemies,  Jighls  and 
conquers,  takes  an  immense  booty,  and  returns  1o  enjoy  a  triumph." 

The  imperfect  and  perfect  tenses  both  denote  past  actions ;  but  they 
differ  from  each  other  with  regard  to  the  time  in  which  the  actions 
were  performed.  The  imperfect  denotes  the  action  performed  within 
a  period  of  time,  wliich  has  entirely  passed  away,  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  period ;  as,  "  The  ancient  philosophers  icrote 
learnedly  on  many  subjects.  The  philosophers  of  the  last  century 
made  great  discoveries ;  I  wrote  last  year  j  I  saw  the  man  last  week; 
he  went  yesterday." 

Questions  on  Tense. — 2.  What  is  the  present  tense  1  the  imperfect  1 
3.  What  is  the  perfect  *?  the  pluperfect  1  4.  What  is  the  first  future 
tense  1  the  second  future  1 
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The  perfect  tense  denotes  the  action  performed  within  a  period  of 
time,  of  which  period  there  is  still  a  portion  to  pass  away  :  as, 
•'Modern  philosophers  have,  written  more  extensively ;  the  philosophers 
of  the  present  age  have  made  still  greater  discoveries  ;  I  have  loritten 
this  year  ;  I  have  seen  the  man  this  week  ;  he  has  returned  to-day." 

SECTION  V. — Of  the  Conjugatio7i  of  the  Verb. 

1.  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  the  regular  combi- 
nation and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers,  persons, 
moods,  and  tenses. 

The  conjugation  of  the  active  verb  is  styled  the  Active 
Voice  ;  and  that  of  the  passive  verb,  the  Passive  Voice. 

Note. — The  present  and  imperfect  tenses  in  the  active  voice  are 
called  simple  tenses,  because  they  are  seldom  compounded  with 
any  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  unless  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  :  as,  "  i 
do  love,  he  did  write,"  &.c. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  may  be  used  as  signs  to  point  out  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  principal  verbs.  The  sign  of  the  ijresent  tense  iiidic- 
ative,  when  used  emphatically,  is  do,  and  of  the  imperfect  did:  as, 
"  1  do  love  ;  I  did  write."  The  sign  of  the  perfect  is  have:  as,  T  have 
written.  The  sign  of  the  pluperfect  is-Aac?;  as,  I  Artd  written-"  The 
sign  of  the  first  future  is  shall  or  xcill,  and  of  the  second  future  sfiall  or 
will  have  ;  as,  "  I  shall  or  will  write,  I  s/iall  or  toill  have  written." 
The  sing  of  the  potential  mood,  present  tense,  is  may  or  can  ;  as,  "■'  I 
may  or  can  w  rite."  The  sign  cf  the  imperfect  is  m  ight,  could,  should. 
or  would;  as,  I  might,  could,  should,  or  would,  write."  'J  he  sign  of 
the  perfect  is  may  or  ccn  have ;  as,  "  1  way  or  can  have  written  " 
The  sjgn  of  the  pluperfect  is  might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  ; 
as,  "  I  might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  wriitcn." 

The  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  to  :  as,  to  read,  to  write  ;  and  the 
sign  of  the  subjunctive  mcod  is,  if,  though,  unUss,  or  some  othei 
I  onjunction  implying  doubt  or  contingency.  By  learning  the  abovr- 
signs  the  pupil  may  be  easily  taught  to  conjifgate  any  verb  invthe 
English  language. 

The  auxiliary  and  active  verb  To  have  is  ccnjugateJ 
in  the  follovcing  manner  : 

TO  HAVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present   Te?>.sc. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Pers.  1  have.  1.  We  have. 

2.  Pers.  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  hare. 

3.  Pers.  Hte,  she,  or  it,  >  o    m       ■ 

hath  or  has.      \  ^-  ^h^y  hare. 

1.  What  is  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  ?  What  is  the  conjugation  of 
the  active  and  passive  voice  styled  ?  In  the  Note  Avhat  tenses  an' 
culled  simple  1     What  are  the  signs  of  the  moods  and  tenses  1 
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Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had.  1.  We  had. 

2.  Thou  Iiadst.  2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  He,  &c.,  had.  3.  They  had. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  "Plural. 

I.  I  have  liad.  1.  We  have  had. 

^.  Thou  hast  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  He,  &c.,  has  had.  3.  They  have  had. 

Tlwperfcct  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  had.  1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  had. 

3.  He,  &,c..  had  had.  3.  They  had  had. 

First  Fxitxere  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have.  1.  W^e  shall  o?' will  have 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  He,  i^c,  shall  or  will  have.      3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall,  he,  have  had.  1.  We  shall  or  will  have  had. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  will  have  had.  2.  Ye   or  you  shall  or  will  have 

3.  He,  &c  ,  shall  or  willihave         had. 

had.  3.  They  shall  or  will  have  had. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  have.  1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,   or  have  thou,  or  do  2.  Have,  or  have  ye  or  you,  or  do 
thou  have.  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him,  her,  or  it,  have.  3.  Let  them  have. 

Or,  tvitliout  the  cmxiliaries. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Have,  &c.,  thou.  2.  Have,  or  have  ye  or  you. 

Note. — The  imperative  mood  is  not  properly  entitled  to  dhree  per- 
sons. The  command,  entreaty,  or  permission  expressed  by  the  im- 
perative mood,  ii  always  made  to  the  second  person,  but  never  to  the 
Jirsl  or  third.  The  word  Let  is  one  of  those  verbs  which  have  the 
infinitive  mood  after  them  without  the  sign  to,  and  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  word  permit  or  allow;  as,  "Let  me  have,"  that  is, 
"  Let  me  to  have,"  or,  "permit  or  allow  me  lo  have  ;"  lei  being  in 
the  second  person  imperative  mood,  and  have  in  the  inOnitive  mood, 
tlie  sign  to  being  understood.  The  phrases,  "  Let  John  go;  let  them 
speak  ;  let  James  read,"  &,c.,  must  be  analysed  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  be  properly  parsed. 
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Potential  Mood. 

Present   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  catf  have. 

3.  He,  &c.,  may  or  can  have.  3.  They  may  or  can  have. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I   might,  could,   should,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  should,  or 
would  have.  would  have. 

2.  Thou  miglitst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
shouldst,  .or  wouldst  have.  or  would  have. 

3.  He,  &c.,  might,  could,  should,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  have.  would  have. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye   or  you  may  or  can  have 
had.  had. 

iy  He,  &c.,  may  oj'can  have  had.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  had. 

Pluperfect   Tense. 

Singular.  ->  Plurat. 

1.  I   might,  could,   should,  or    1.  We  might,  could,   should  er 
would  have  had.  would  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,couldst,shouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
or  wouldbt  have  had.  or  would  have  had. 

3.  He,  &.c.,might,could.  should,  3.  They  mighl,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  have  had.  would  have  had. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have.  1.  If  we  have, 

2.  If  thou  have.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  he,  &.C.,  have.  3.  If  they  have. 

Imperfect   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had.  1.  If  we  had. 

2.  Ifthouhadst.  2.  If  ye  or  you  had. 

3.  If  he,  &c  ,  had.  3.  If  they  had. 

Perfect  Tense. 

•'        Singular.  PluraK 

1.  If  I  hare  had.  1.  If  we  have  had. 

2.  If  thou  hast  had.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have  had, 

3.  If  he,  &c.,has  had.  3.  If  they  have  had. 
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Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  had.  1.  If  we  had  had. 

2.  If  thou  hadst  had.  2.  If  ye  o?- you  had  had. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  had  had.  3.  If  Ihey^had  had. 

Fir^  Future  Tense. 

Shigular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  have.  1 .  If  we  shall  or  will  haVB. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  0?- wilt  have.  2.  If  ye  o*  you  shall  oj- will  have. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  shall  or  will  have.  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  have. 

Second  Future  Te7ise. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  have  had.        1.  If  we  shall  or  will  have  had. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  had.  2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  hava 

had. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  shall  or  will  have     3.  If  they  shall  or  will  have  had. 
had. 

Note. — The  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the  subjunctive  when- 
ever a  condition,  motion,  wish,  or  supposition  is  implied  :  so  the 
potential  mood  may  in  the  same  manner  be  turned  into  the  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I  would  not;"  "  Though  he 
should  increase  his  wealth  ;"  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  con- 
junction, which  accompiuiies  the  subjunctive  mood,  should  be  alway* 
expressed  ;  it  is  frequently  understood,  as,  "  Were  I  to  go,  he  would 
not  follow  ."  "  Had  he  known  me,  he  v,ould  have  treated  me  difl'er- 
ently  ;"  that  is,  "  If  I  were  to  go  ;  If  he  had  known  ;"  &c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  present  subjunctive  often  points  out 
the  relative  time  of  a  future  action ;  ' "  If  ihey  anive  to-morrow,  I  will 
Bee  them  ;"  "  If  I  send  the  note  this  evening  he  ivill  receive  it." 
The  auxiliaries  should  and  ■would  are  used  to  express  the  present  and 
future,  as  well  as  the  past  ;  so  that  tlie  precise  time  of  the  verb  in 
the  subjunctive  mood  must  often  be  determined  by  the  nature  and 
drift  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  It  is  my  desire  that  he  should  or  would 
come  now  or  to-morrow  j"  "  It  was  my  desire  that  he  should  or 
would  come  last  week." 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  Lave.         Perfect.  To  have  had. 

Participles. 

Present  or  .Active.  Having. 

Perfect  or  Passive.  Had. 

Compound  Perfect.  Having  had. 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter,  verb,  To  he,  is  conjugated  as 
follows  5 
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Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He,  she,  or  h,  is. 


Singular. 

1.  I  was. 

2.  Thou  wast. 

2.  He,  &c.,  was. 
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TO  BE. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Plurat. 

1 .  We  are. 

2.  Ye  07'  you  are. 

3.  They  are. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were. 

2.  Ye  0?"  you  were. 

3.  They  were. 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been. 

2.  Thou  hast  been. 

3.  He,  Sic.,  has  or  hath  been. 


Plural. 
J .  We  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  beens. 

3.  They  have  been. 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular. 
\.  I  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadsl  been.    ' 

3.  He,  &c.,  had  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been. 


Fi^st  Future  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  He,  &c.  shall  or  will  be. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have  been.  1.  We  shall  or  will  have  beei». 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  have  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have 

been. 

3.  He,  &c.,  shall  or  will  have    3.  They  shall  or  will  have  been. 
been. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

J.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be,  or  be  thou,  or  do  thou  be.  2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  or 

you  be. 

3.  Let  him,  her,  or  it,  be.  3.  Let  thom  be. 
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Potential  Mood. 
Present   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  may  or  can  be.  1 .  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  He,  &c.,  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be. 

Imperject  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I   might,  could,   should,  or     1.  We    might,  could,    should   or 
would  be.  would  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
shouldst,  or  ivouldst  be.  or  would  be. 

3.  He,  &c.,  might,could,  should,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  be.  would  be. 

Perfect   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Tnou  mayst  or  canst  have     2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can   have 
been.  '  been. 

3.  He,&c.,may  or  can  have  been.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I   might,   could,   should,  or     1.  We  might,   could,  should,  or 
would  have  been.  would  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,couldst,shouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
or  wouldst  have  been.  or  would  have  been. 

3.  He,  &c.,  might,  could,  should,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  have  been.  would  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be.  1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  thou  be.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  be.  3.  If  they  be. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  were.  3.  If  they  were. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have  been.  1.  If  we  have  been. 

2.  If  thou  hast  been.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have  been. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  has  or  hath  been.  3.  Kthey  have  been. 

B2 
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Plu2)erfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  been.  1.  Ifwe  had  been. 

2.  If  thou  hadst  been.  2.  If  ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  had  been.  3.  If  they  hafi  been. 

Tint  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  be.  1.  If  we  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be.  2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  shall  or  will  be.  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  be. 

Second  Future  Te^ise. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  If  I  shall  or  will  have  been.     1.  Ifwe  shall  or  wilFhave  been. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  been.  2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have 

been. 

3.  If  he,  '&c.,  shall  or  will  have  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  have  been, 
been. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Tense.     To  be.  Perfect.    To  have  been. 

Participles. 

Present.    Being.  Perfect.    Been 

Compound  Perfect  Having  been. 

SECTION  VI. —  The  Conjunctmi  of  Regular  Verbs.  ' 

ACTIVE. 

-  1 .  Verbs  Active  are  called  Regular  when  tliey  form 
their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  their 
jjerfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb,  ed,  or  d  only 
when  the  verb  ends  in  e ;  as. 

Present.  Imperfect.  Perfect  Participle. 

J  favour.  I  favoured.  Favoured. 

.1  love.  I  loved.  Loved. 

Question. — I.  When  is  a  verb  called  regular  1    Conjugate  the 
verb  to  love. 

"A  Pvegular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the  follovi'ing 
snanner : 

TO  LOVE. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1 .  I  love.  1 .  We  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest.  2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

^'  "Sh'^''  "^  "' '''''"  "'*  I         3.  They  love. 
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Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  loved.  1 .  We  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst.  2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  loved.  3.  They  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural.         ^ 

1.  I  have  loved.  1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  has  or  hath  loved,  3.  They  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved.  1.  We  had  loved. 

-2.  Thou  hadst  loved.  2,  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

First  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love. 

3.  He,  &c  ,  shall  or  will  love.  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have  loved.         1.  We  shall  or  will  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  loved.  2.'  Ye^or  you  shall  or  will  have 

loved.  * 

3.  He,  &c  ,  shall  or  will  have    3.  They  shall  or  will  have  loved, 
loved. 

Note. — The  following  forms  are  used  in  present  and  imperfect 
tenses  when  emphasis  or  positiveness  is  expressed,  and  when  a  ques^ 
tion  is  asked. 

Present  Tense  Emphatic. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  do  love.  1.  We  do  love. 

2.  Thou  dost  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  do  love. 

3.  He,  &c.,  does  or  doth  love.  3.  They  do  love. 

Imperfect  Tense  Emp)hcctic. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  did  love.  1 .  We  did  love. 

2.  Thou  didst  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  did  love.    . 

3.  He,  &c. ,  did  love.  3.  They  did  love. 

Present  Tense  Emphatic  and  Interrogative. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Do  I  love  1  1.  Do  we  love  % 

2.  Dost  thou  love  1  2.  Do  ye  or  you  love  1 

3.  Does  or  doth  he,  &c.,  love  ?  3.  Do  they  love  1 
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Imperfect  Tense  Emphatic  and  Interrogative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Did  I  love  1  .      1.  Did  we  love  1 

2.  Didst  thou  love  1  2.  Did  ye  or  you  love  T      ' 

3.  Did  he,  &.C.,  love.  3.  Did  they  love  1 

Imperative  Mood. 
Siugular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  love.  1.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  do  thou  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you,  or  do 
love.  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  Let  him,  her,  or  it,  love.  3.  Let  them  love. 

Or,  without  the  Auxiliaries. 
Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Love,  or  love  thou.  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you. 

Potential  Mood. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  may  or  can  love.  1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  love.         2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love 

3.  He  &c.,  may  or  can  iove.  3.  They  may  or  can  love. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural.] 

1.  I  might,could,should,  or  would  1.  We   might,  could,   should,  or 
love.  would  love. 

2.  Thou  mightst,couldst,shouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
or  wouldst  love.  or  would  love. 

3.  He,  itc,  might,  couldjshould,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  love.  would  love. 

Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  may  or  can  have  loved.  1 .  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

2.  Thou   mayst  or  canst  have    2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
loved.  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  may  or  can  have    3.  They  may  or  can  hare  loved, 
loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,   should,   or     1.  We  might,   could,' should,  or 

would  have  loved.  would  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mighlst,  couldst,shouldst,2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should. 
or  wouldst  have  loved.  or  would  have  loved. 

3.  He,  &c., might, couldjshould,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  have  loved.  would  have  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

1.  If  Hove. 

2.  If  thou  love. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  love. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  they  lore. 
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Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  loved.  1.  If  we  loved. 

2.  If  thou  lovedst.  2.  If  ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c  ,  loved.  3.  If  they  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have  loved.  1.  If  we  have  loved. 

2.  If  thou  hast  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  has  or  hath  loved.  3.  If  they  have  loved. 

"  Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  loved.  1.  If  we  had  loved. 

2.  If  thou  hadst  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  had  loved.  3.  If  they  had  loved. 

Fir^  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  If  we  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  lovf. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  shall  or  will  love.  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  love. 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  have  loved.      1 .  If  we  shall  or  will  have  loved. 

2.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have 

loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  shall  or  will  have  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  have  loved, 
loved. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

Participles. 

Present.  Loving.  Perfect-  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect.  Having  loved. 

Note. — The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  differently  by  adding 
its  present  or  active  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be  through 
all  its  moods  and  tenses  ;  as,  instead  of  "  I  teach,  thou  teachest,  he 
teaches,"  &c.,  we  may  say,  "  I  am  teaching  ;  thou  art  teaching  ;  he 
is  teaching  ;  he  was  teaching  ;  I  have  been  teaching,"  &c.  llie 
terminations,  st  and  eth,  are  only  used  on  grave  subjects. 

PASSIVE.  * 
1.  Verbs  passive  are  called  regular  when  they  form 
their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to 
the  verb ;  as,  from  the  verb,  "  to  love,"  is  formed 
the  passive,  "  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  shall  be 
loved,  &c." 
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A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  byaddhig  the  perfect 
participle  to  the  auxiliary,  to  he,  through  all  its  changes 
of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Question. — 1 .  When  are  passive  verbs  called  regular  1  How  is 
the  passive  verb  conjugated  '1     Conjugate  the  verb  to  be  Icvcd. 

TO  BE  LOVED. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  am  loved.  1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  is  loved.  3.  They  are  loved. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  '  Plural. 

1.  I  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  He,  8tc.,  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved- 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,   has  or  hath  been     3.  They  have  been  loved. 

loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been  loved.  1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  .Thou  hadst  been  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  He,  &c.,  bad  been  loved.        3.  They  had  been  loved. 

First  Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  loved.      2.  Ye  or  you  shall    or  will   be 

loved. 

3.  He,  &.C.,  shall  or  will  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  <??•  will  be  loved. 

Secmul  Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  I  shall  or  will  have  been  loved.  1 .  We  shall  or  will    have  been 

loved. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  been     2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have 

loved.  been  loved. 

3.  He,  kc,  will  have  been  loved.  3.  They,  &c.j  will  have  been  loved. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  Let  me  be  loved.  1 .  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  loved,  or  be  thou  loved,  or  2.  Be  loved,  or  be  ye  or  you  loved, 

do  thou  be  loved.  "  or  do  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  Let  him,  her,  or  it  be  loved.  '  3.  Let  them  be  loved. 
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Potential  Mood. 

Prese7it  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  be  lored. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  loved.  2.  Ye  or   you   may  or  can   be 

loved. 

3.  He,  8ic.,  may  or  can  be  loveJ.  3.  They  may  or  can  be  loved. 

Imperfert  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  mlght.could,should,or  would  1.  We  might,   could,   should  co- 
be  loved.  would  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,couklst,shouk1st,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should, 
or  wouldst  be  loved.  or  would  be  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  might,  could,  should,  3.  They  might,  could,  should,  or 
or  would  be  loved.  would  be  loved. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been  loved.  1.  We    may  or  can   have   beeu 

loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have-been  2.  Ye   or  you   may  or  can  have 
loved.  been  loved. 

3.  He,  &c.,  may  or  can  have  been  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been 
loved.  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,could,should,or  would  1 .  We   might,  could,   should,  or 
have  been  loved.  would  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightstjcouldstjshouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  should 
or  wouldst  have  been  loved.  or  would  have  been  loved. 

3.  He.  &c.,  might, could,  should,  3.  They  might,  could,  should  or 
or  would  have  been  loved.  would  have  been  loved. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Preseyit  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  be  loved.  1.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved.  '       2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  he,  Stc  ,  be  loved.  S.  If  they  be  loved. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 

Perfect  Toise. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have  been  loved.  1.  If  we  have  been  loved. 

2.  If  thou  hast  been  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  If  he,  &c.,  has  or  hath  been 

loved.  3.  If  they  have  been  loved. 
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Pluperfect  Tense.  '     ' 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  If  I  had  been  loved.  1 .  If  we  had  been  loved. 

2.  If  thou  hadst  been  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  had  been  loved 

3.  If  he,  &C.J  had  been  loved.  3.  If  they  had  been  loved. 

First  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If 4  shall  or  will  be  loved.         1.  If  we  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  shall  07- wilt  be  loved    2.  If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 

loved. 

3.  If  he,  Sec,  shall  or  will  be     3.  If  they  shall  or  will  be  loved, 
loved. 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  or  will  have  been  1.  If  we  shall  or  will  have  been 
loved.  loved. 

2.  If  thou  shall  or  wilt  have  been  2.  If  ye   or    you    shall   or   will 
loved.  have  been  loved. 

3    If  he,  8ic  ,  shall  or  will  have  3.  If  they  shall  or  will  have  been 
been  I  jved.  loved. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present  Tense.  Perfect- 

To  be  loved.  To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 
Present.     Being  loved.  Perfect  or  Passive    Being  loved. 

Compound  Pel  feet.  Having  been  loved. 

^  IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

Irregular  verbs  are  those  vehich  do  not  form  their  im- 
perfect tense  and  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed  to  the  verb  ;  as, 

Present.  Imperfect.  Perfect  Participle. 

I  begin  I  began  begun 

I  know  I  knew  known 

Irregular  verbs  are  of  various  sorts. 
1.  Such  as  have  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  and 
the  perfect  participle,  the  same  ;  as, 

Present.  Imperfect.  Perfect  Participle. 

Burst  burst  burst 

Cast  cast  cast 

Cost  cost  cost 

Cut  cut  cut 

Hit  hit  hit 

Hurt  hurt  hurt 

Knit  knit  or  knitted  knit  or  knitted 

Let  let  let 

,    Qucifwn.— What  are  irregular  verbs  1 
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PreKfit. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  Participle. 

Lift 

lifted  or  lift 

lifted  or  lift 

Put 

put 

pui 

Quit 

quit  or  quitted 

quit  or  quitted 

Kid 

rid 

rid 

Set 

_      set 

set 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Slit 

slit  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

Split 

split  or  splitted 

split  or  splitted 

Spread 

spraad 

spread 

Ibrust 

thrust 

thrust 

2.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  tense  and  perfect  par- 
ticiple the  sarae  ;  as, 


PreKnt. 

Abide 

Bake 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bind 

Bleed 

Bless 

Breed 

Bring 

Build 

Burn 

Buy 

Catch 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

Cleave,  to  split 

Cling 

Climb 

Creep 

Deal 

Dig 

Dwell 

reel 

j-ight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Get 

Gild 

Gird 

Grind 

Hang 

Have 

He^r 


Imperfect. 

abode 

baked 

bent  or  bended 

bereft  or  bereaved 

besought 

bound 

bled 

blessed  or  blest 

bred 

brought 

built  or  builded 

burnt  or  burned 

bought 

caught  or  catcheJ 

clave  or  cleaved 

clove,  clave,  or  cleft 

clung 

climbed  or  clomb 

crept 

dealt  or  dealed 

dug  or  digged 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

got  or  gat 

gilt  or  gilded 

girt  or  girded 

ground 

hung  or  hanged 

had 

beard 


Perfect  Participle. 

abode 

baked  or  baken 

bent  or  bended 

bereft  or  bereaved 

besought 

bound 

bled 

blessed  or  blest 

bred 

brought 

built  or  builded 

burnt  cr  burned 

bought 

caught  or  catchcd 

cleaved 

cloven  or  cleft 

clung 

climbed 

crept 

dealt  or  dealed 

dug  or  digged 

dwell  or  dwelled 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

gotten  or  goi 

gilt  or  gilded 

girt  or  girded 

ground 

hung  or  hanged 

had 

heard 
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Present. 

Imperfect. 

HeaVe 

heaved  or  hove 

Help 

helped 

Hold 

held 

Keep 

kept 

Kneel 

knelt 

Lay 

laid 

Lead 

led 

Learn 

learned  ar  learnt 

Leave 

left 

Lend 

lent 

Light 

lighted  or  lit 

Lose 

lost 

Make 

made 

Mean 

meant  or  meaned 

Meet 

met 

Melt 

melted 

Pay 

paid 

Pen,  to  shut  up 

pent 

Rap 

rapped  or  rapt 

Read 

re:id 

Rend 

rent 

Ride 

rode  or  rid 

Rot 

rotted 

Say 

said 

Seek 

sought 

Sell 

sold 

Send 

sent 

Shape 

shaped 

Shave 

shaved 

Shine 

shone  or  shined 

Shoe 

shed 

Shoot 

shot 

Shrink 

shrunk  or  shrank 

Shrive 

shrived  or  shrove 

Sit 

sat 

Sleep 

slept 

Sling 

slung  or  slang 

sunk 

slunk  or  slank 

Smell 

smelled  or  smelt 

Speed 

sped 

Spell 

spelled  or  spelt 

Spend 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  or  spilled 

Spin 

spun  or  span 

Stand 

stood 

Stave 

stove 

Stick 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

Stink 

slunk  or  stank 

Strew  or  strow     > 

strewed  or  strowed 

Strike 

struck 

Perfect  Participle. 

heaved  or  hoven 

helped  or  holpen 

held  or  holden 

kept 

knelt 

laid 

led 

learned  or  learnt 

left 

lent 

lighted  or  lit 

lost 

made 

meant  or  meaned 

met 

melted  or  molten 

paid 

pent 

rapped  or  rapt 

read 

rent 

ridden  or  rid 

rotted  or  rotten 

said 

sought 

sold 

sent 

shaped  or  shapen 

shaved  or  shaven 

shone  or  shined 

shod 

shot 

slirunk 

shrived  or  shriven 

sat  or  sitten 

slept 

slung 

slunk 

smelled  or  smelt 

sped 

spelled  or  spelt 

spent 

spilt  or  spilled 

spun 

stood 

staved  or  stOTC 

stuck 

stung 

slunk 

strewn   or  strewn,  > 

strewed  or  strowed  ) 

struck  or  stricken 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  Participle. 

String 

strung 

strung 

Sweat 

sweated  or  swet 

sweated  or  swet 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swing 

swung  or  swang 

swung 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Toss 

tossed  or  tost 

tossed  oj'  tost. 

Weep 

went. 

wept 

Wet 

welled. or  wet 

welted  or  wet 

Win 

won 

wen 

Wind 

wound  or  winded 

wound 

Work 

wrought  or  worked 

wrought  or  worked 

Wrap 

wrapped  or  wrapt 

wrapped  or  wrapt 

Wring 

wrung  01"  wringcd 

wruiig  or  wringed 

Writhe 

writhed .                   "^ 

wrilhen  or  writhed 
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3.  Such  as  have  the  iraperfecf.  tense  and  perfect  par- 
ticiple different ;  as, 


Present.    • 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  Participle, 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

(risen 

Awake 

awoke  Or  awaked 

awaked 

Bear,  to  bring  forth 

bare  or  bore 

born 

Bear,  to  carry. 

bore  or  b^re 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beat  or  beaten 

Begin 

begnn 

begun 

Bid 

bade  or  bid 

bid  or  bidden 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  bit 

Blow 

blew 

bloivn 

Break 

broke  or  !rakc 

broken 

Chide 

chid  or  ehode 

chidden  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  split 

clj\e.  clave,  (/rcleft 

cleft  or  cloven 

Clothe 

clothed  or  clad 

clothed  or  clad 

Come 

came 

corr.e 

Crow 

crew 

crowed 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Do 

did 

done 

Draw 

dreiv 

drawn 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Eat 

eat  or  ate 

eaten  or  eat 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forget 

forgot  or  forgat 

forgotten  or  forgot. 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go      . 

went 

gone 

a 
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Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  ParticipU, 

Grave 

graved 

graven  or  graved 

Crow 

grew 

grown 

Hetv 

hewed 

hewn  or  hewed 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

lain  or  lien 

Load 

loaded 

laden  or  loaded 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  or  mowed 

liins 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

Uise 

rose 

risen 

Hive 

rived 

riven 

I\UII 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  or  sawed 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seethe 

seethed  or  sod 

sodden 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shear 

slieared  or  shore 

shorn 

Shew  or  show 

she  Vied  or  showed 

shewn  or  shown 

Sing 

sung  or  sarg 

sung 

Sinic 

6unk  01  sank 

sunk 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Slide 

slid 

slidden  or  slid 

Smite 

smote 

smitten  or  smit 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed 

Speak 

spoke  or  spake 

spoken 

Spit 

spit  or  spat 

spit  or  spitten 

Spring 

sprung  or  sprang 

sprung 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stride 

s'rcde  or  strid 

stridden 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

^  wear 

swore  or  sware 

sworn 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen  or  swelkd 

Swim 

swum  or  swam 

swum 

Take 

took 

taken 

Tear 

lore  or  tare 

torn 

1  hrive 

throve  or  thrived. 

thriven 

"Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Tread 

trod  or  Irode 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Writs 

wrote  or  writ 

written  or  writ 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only  in  some 
of  their  moods  and  tenses;  as,  am,  was,  hce7i ;  can, 
amid  ;  may,  77Ughl  ;  shall,  sJiottld ;  ivill,  icould,  ^-t. 

Note. — The  whole  number  of  verbs  in  the  English  language  is 
about  4,300,  including  irregular  and  defective  verbs,  which  amount 
lo  about  200, 
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Present.  Imperfect.  Perfect  Purliciple. 

Can  could  {wanting). 

May  migtit  

Must  must  

Ought  ought  ■ — 

Quoth  quoth  — 

Shall  should  ■  — 

Will  would  

^'is  wist  

Wit  or  wot  wot  

EXERCISE — On  the  Verbs. 

1.  T  write.  John  loves  to  read.  The  boy  killed  the 
bird.  He  committed  a  fault.  We  completed  our  jour- 
ney. They  have  deceived  me.  lie  had  resigned  the 
office.  I  will  submit.  They  will  have  dined  before  kfi 
arrives.  }Ie  will  have  determined.  Prepare  your  les- 
son. Know  yourselves.  Let  him  consider.  Pardon. 
Allow  me  to  speak.  I  can  forgive.  TJiey  may  offend. 
You  may  go.  He  may  overtake  us.  He  would  go. 
He  may  have  resigned.  They  might  have  sold  it.  He 
could  have  gone.  I  may  be  there.  If  they  sell  it. 
You  will  receive  it  if  they  come.  To  see  the  sun  is 
pleasant.  If  I  should  write.  Can  we  trust  him  1  Is 
he  to  be  trusted  ?  To  haAe  been  admired  avails  him  not. 
They  ought  to  avoid  bad  company.  Having  a  book. 
Writins;  a  letter.     Moving  slowlv. 

2.  He  is  admired.  The  man  was  condemned.  You 
are  loved.  They  are  deceived.  He  has  been  honoured. 
They  have  been  forgiven.  He  had  been  convicted. 
John  was  abused.  Virtue  will  be  rewarded.  If  I  be  ad- 
mitted. If  they  were  loved.  Charles  may  be  admired. 
He  might  be  convinced.  The  boy  may  have  been  there. 
The  person  will  have  been  executed  before  the  pardon 
arrives.  The  book  is  now  his,  it  was  mine  formerly. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak.  Be  thou  a  friend  to  the 
poor.  Allow  me  to  be  your  friend.  The  letter  was 
written.     He  is   paid.     He    has  been  forsaken.     Thou 

Question. — What  are  defective  verbs  1 

Questions  on  Exercise. — 1 .  Point  out  ihe  verbs.  Are  they  regu- 
lar, irregular,  or  defective  ;  active,  passive  or  neuter  '{  In  what  mood 
and  tense,  number  and  person,  are  Ihey  ?  Poiiit  out  the  participle?. 
2.  Are  the  above  verbs  active,  passive,  or  neuter  ?  Tell  their  mood, 
tense,  number,  and  person.  Point  out  the  participles,  and  tell  what 
kind  they  are. 
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mayst  be  loved.  Ilitliculefl,  persecuted  and  despised,  he 
still  maintained  his  principles.  Being  reviled,  we  bless. 
Having  been  deserted,  be  became  discouraged.  The 
sight  being  new,  be  was  startled. 

3.  Learn,  call,  begin,  hate,  come,  do,  go,  perceive, 
write,  need,  move,  know,  see,  remember,  permit,  blow, 
regard.  ^ 

CHAPTER    VIl. 

Of  Adverbs. 
1.  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express 
some  quality  or  circumstances  respecting  it :  as,  "  He 
reads  well  ;"  ""  A  truly  good  man  ;"  "  He  writes  veri/ 
correctly P  Some  adverbs  are  compared  by  er  and  est ; 
as,  "  Soon,  sooner,  soonest  ;  often,  oftener,  oftenest  ;" 
those  ending  inly  are  compared  by  more  and  most :  as, 
AVisely,  mo/'e  wisely,  7no&t  wisely, 

Note. — A  short  expression  of  two  or  more  words  frequently  per- 
forms the  office  of  an  adverb,  and  is  called  an  adverbial  phrase  ; 
such  as,  "  In  fine,  in  general^  at  most,  at  least,  by  no  means,  not 
at  all."  &.C. 

Adverbs  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  0(  mimber :  as,  "  Once,  twice,  thrice,"  &c. 

2.  Of  order :  as,  "  Firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  lastly, 
finally,"  Sec. 

3.  Ofp/ace:  as,  "  Here,  there,  where,  nowhere,  any- 
where, forward,  backward,  hefice,  thence,"  &c. 

4.  Of  time.  Of  time 2yrescnt :  as,  "  Now,  today,"  &c. 
Of  tiine  past :  as,  "  Already,  before,  lately,  hitherto,  long 
since,  long  ago."  Of  time  to  come  :  as,  "  To-morrow,  not 
yet,  hereafter,  instantly,  presently,  by  and  by,"  &c.  Of 
time  indefinite :  as,  "  Often,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  yearly, 
always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  again,"  &c. 

5.  Oi quantity:  as,"  Much,suHiciently,abundantly,"  &c. 

Questions  on  Exercise. —  3.  What  verbs  in  paragraph  tlic  third  are 
regular  1  What  irregular  and  why  ?  Conjugate  them  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  1  What  is  the  imperfect  tense  of  each  1  The  perfect  1 
Pluperfect,  &,c.  What  is  the  imperative  mood  1  The  potential  1 
The  subjunctive  ■?  The  infinitive  1  The  participles  '?  Conjugate 
thein  in  tlie  passive  voice  through  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 

Questions  on  Jldverbs. — 1.  What  is  an  adverb  1  How  are  some 
adverbs  compared  1 
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6.  0{  nuinner  ox  quality:  as,  Wisely,  justly, quickly, 
slowly,  badly,  ably,"  tScc. 

7.  Of  doubt:  as,  "  Perhaps,  perchance,  possibly,"  &:c. 

8.  Of  affirmation  :  as,  Verily,  truly,  yea,  yes,  indeed, 
surely,"  &c. 

9.  Of  negation:  as.  Nay,  no,  not,  not  at  all,"  &c. 

10.  Of  inter rogatio7i :  as,  "  How,  why,  wherefore,  iVc. 

11.  Of  comparison:  as,  "  More,   most,    better,   best, 
almost,  alike,"  &c. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Of  PrcjJositions. 

1.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  Avith  one  another, 
and  to  show  the  relation  between  them.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  set  before  nouns  and  pronouns :  as,  "  He 
went  from  London  to  York  ;"  "  She  is  above  disguise  ;" 
"  They  are  supported  by  industry." 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prepositions: 


About 

amid          before 

between         except 

nigh 

Above 

amidst         behind 

betwixt          for 

of 

Across 

among        below 

beyond           from 

off 

After 

amongst     benealh 

but 

in 

on 

Against 

around       beside 

ty 

into 

over 

Along 

at                besides 
Save 
through 
throughout 
to 

towards 
under 

down 

near 
underneath, 
up 
npon 
with 
within 
without 

rouni 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Of  Conjunctio7is. 

1.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly  used 
to  connect  sentences  ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  sentences, 
to  make  but  one.     It  sometimes  connects  only  words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two  sorts,  the 
Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 

The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or  to 
continue  a  sentence    by  ei^pressing  an   addition,  a  sup- 

Qtiestions  on  Prepositions. — 1 .  What  is  a  preposition  1  2.  Recite 
tlie  list  of  tlie  principal  prepositions. 

Questions  on  Conjunctions. — 1.  What  is  a  conjunction  1  How  are 
they  di»idcd  %    What  is  the  copulative  conjunction  1 
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position,  a  cause,  &:c.  :  as,  "  He  and  his  brother  reside 
in  London  ,"  ^'  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompany  me  ;" 
••  You  are  happy  because  you  are  good." 

2.  The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves  not  only  to  con- 
nect and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  express  op- 
position of  meaning  in  different  degrees  ;  as,  "  ThougU 
he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did  not  reform  ;'-' 
•■  'i'hey  came  with  hcv,  but  went  away  without  her." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  conjunctions  : 

The  Co2n<lative.  And,  that,  both,  for,  therefore,  if, 
then,  since,  because,  wherefore. 

The  Disjunctive.  But,  than,  thou,  cither,  or,  as,  un- 
less, neither,  nor,  lest,  yet,  notwithstanding. 
•  Note. — The  same  word  is  occasionaHy  used  as  a  conjunction  and 
ail  adverb,  and  sometimes  as  a  preposition  ;  as,  "  I  rest  then  upon 
this  argument ;"  "'  He  arrived  then,  and  not  before  :"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence then  is  a  conjunction,  in  Uie  second  it  is  an  adverb.  "  I  sub- 
milted,  for  it.  was  vain  to  contend  ;"  "  He  contended /or  glory  ;"  in 
tjie  first  s(  n'.ence, /br  is  a  conjunction;  in  the  second  it  is  a  preposi- 
tion. 

L'XERciSE. — O/i  the  Adverb,  Prejwsition.and  Conjiinc- 
lion. 
1.  I  have  seen  liiin  once,  and  perhaps  twice.  Thirdly 
and  lastly,  1  vs'ill  conclude.  The  task  is  already  perform- 
ed. We  could  not  serve  him  then,  but  will  hereafter. 
They  traveled  in  haste  through  France  towards  Italy. 
From  virtue  to  vice  the  progress  is  gradual.  We  often 
resolve,  but  seldom  perform.  We  are  wisely  and  happily 
directed.  How  sweetly  the  birds  sing  !  Why  art  tnou 
so  heedless  ?  When  v.ill  he  arrive  ?  Where  shall  Ave 
stop  ]  Mentally  and  morally  we  are  afflicted.  He  lives 
within  his  income.  The  house  was  sold  at  a  great  price 
and  above  its  value. 

2.  By  diligence  and  frugality  we  arrive  at  competency. 
We  are  often  below  our  wishes,  and  above  our  desert. 
Without  the  aid  of  charity  he  supported  himself  with 
credit.  Though  often  advised,  yet  lie  does  not  reform. 
We  must  live  temperately  if  we  would  be  healthy. 

Question  on  Conjunclions. — Recite  the  lists  of  conjunctions. 

Que!!tm\s  on  Exercise. —  1.  Point  out  the  adverbs  in  the  aboro 
exercise,  2.  Point  out  the  prepositions.  Tiic  conjunctions.  Wlut 
parts  of  speech  are  all  the  other  words  ? 

Questions  on  Conjunctions.  —2.  What  is  the  disjunctive  1 
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Reproof  either  softens  or  hardens  its  object.  Neither 
prosperity  nor  adversity  has  improved  him.  Charles  is 
esteemed,  because  he  is  both  (Jiscroet  and  benevolent.  John 
came  sooner  tlian  James.  He  is  as  old  as  his  class-mate, 
but  not  so  learned.  If  thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  shouldst 
not  have  boasted.     One  may  easily  deceive  one's  self. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Of  Interjections. 

1.  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the  parts 
of  a  sentence  to  express  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the 
speaker  :  as,  "  Oh  !  I  have  alienated  my  friend  ;  Alas  !  I 
fear  for  life." 

2.  Interjections  are  of  various  kinds  :  First ;  of  Sw- 
prise  ;  as,  Heally  !  sure  !  strange  !  Second  ;  of  Grief  or 
earnestness  :  as,  Ah  !  alas  !  O  !  on  1  Third  ;  of  Co7i- 
tcnipt :  as,  Pho  !  fie  !  fudge  !  Fourth  ;  of  Calling :  as, 
Lo  !  behold  !  hark  !  holloa  !  ho  !  Fifth  ;  of  Salnting  :  as, 
Welcome  !  hail  !  all  hail  ! 

Questions  on  Interjections. — What  is  an  Interjection  1  2.  What 
arethe  various  kinds  of  interjections  1 


PARSING. 

Parsing  is  usually  denominated  Etymological  and  Synladicul. 
By  the  former  Etymology  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  given  ;  by 
tlie  latter  the  rules  of  Syntax  for  the  agreement,  government  or 
poshion  of  words  in  a  sentence^  arc  shown.  After  the  pupils  have 
carefully  examined  the  following  table  of  parsing,  which  embraces 
both  the  Etymological  and  Syntactical  system,  and  the  specimens 
under  it,  they  may  be  employed  in  parsing  with  great  advantage.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  tiiey  should  commit  to  memory  all 
the  rules  of  Syntax  before  they  proceed  to  this  exercise;  but,  hav- 
ing learned  the  first  rule,  they  should  be  obliged  lo  correct  and  parse 
the  exercise  under  it,  and  taught  to  apply  the  rule;  and,  as  they  ad- 
vance, the  same  method  should  be  observed,  requiring  them  at  the 
same  time,  if  necessary,  to  apply  the  rules,  which  they  have  already 
committed  to  memory. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR   PARSING. 

First  determine  what  part  of  speech  the  word  is,  then 
give  all  its  attributes  according  to  the  following  system  : 
Article.  Tell  whether  it  is  definite  or  indefinite. 
Notai.  Tell  whether  if  is  proper  or  common,  give  its  gen- 
der, number,  and  case  ;  if  nominative  case,  point  out 
C 
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the  verb  to  which  it  is  nominative  ;  or,  if  nominative 
to  no  verb,  tell  what  kind  of  nominative  it  is  ;  if  it  be 
in  the  possessive  or  objective  case,  point  out  the  word  by 
which  it  is  governed,  and  repeat  the  rule  of  Syntax  for 
such  government. 
Adjective.  Tell  what    degree  of  comparison,  and  what 

word  it  qualifies. 
Pronoun.  Tell  what  kind  ;  if  personal,  tell  its  gender, 

number,  and  case,  and  why  it  is  in  such  case. 
Yerh.  Tell  whether  it  is  active,  passive,  or  neuter  ;  regu- 
lar, irregular,  or    defective  ;    tell   its  number,  person, 
mood,  and   tense  ;   with    what   nominative    it   agrees, 
and  give  the  rule  of  Syntax  for  such  agreement. 
Adverb.  Tell  what  kind,and  what  word  it  serve?  to  qualify. 
Preposition.  Tell  the  word  it  governs. 
Co7i junction.  Tell  whether  copulative  or  disjunctive,  and 

point  out  the  words  or  sentences  it  connects. 
Interjection.  Tell  the  kind. 

SPECIMENS  or  PARSING. 
''  A  virtuous  son  delights  his  father's  heart." 
A  is  an  indefinite  article.  Virtuous  is  an  adjective  in 
the  positive  degree  and  qualifies  son.  So?i  is  a  noun 
common,  of  the  masculine  gender,  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  nominative  case  to  tlie  verb  delights,  ac- 
cording to  Note  3,  under  Rule  I,  which  says,  &c.  De- 
lights is  a  regular  active-transitive  verb  in  the  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  number,  to 
agree  with  its  nominative  case  son,  according  to  Rule  I, 
which  says,  &c. ;  and  governs  heart  in  the  objective  case, 
according  to  Rule  IV.  Ilis  is  a  possessive  adjective  pro 
noun.  Father''s  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive 
case  governed  by  the  word  heart,  according  to  Rule  VII. 
Heart  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third 
person,  singular  number,  in  the  objective  case,  and 
governed  by  the  active-transitive  verb  delights,  according 
to  Rule  IV  ;  and  governs  father''s  in  the  possessive  case, 
according  to  Rule  VII. 

"  Virtue  will  reward  her  followers." 
Virtue   is   a   noun  common,  of  the  feminine  gender. 
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third  person,  singular  number,  and  nominative  case  to 
voill  reward.  Will  reward  is  a  regular  active-transitive 
verb,  of  the  indicative  mood,  lirst  future  tense,  and  in  the 
third  person,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  virtue,  according  to  Kule  I,  and  goY^n^follmvers 
in  the  objective  case,  according  to  Rule  IV.  Her  is  a 
possessive  adjective  pronoun.  Folloivers  is  a  noun  com- 
mon, of  the  common  gender,  third  person,  plural  number, 
and  in  the  objective  case  governed  by  will  reward,  ac- 
cording to  llule  IV. 

"  He  wmked  into  the  garden." 

He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  masculine  gender, 
third  person,  singular  number,  and  nominative  case  to 
walked.  Walked  is  a  regular  active-intransitive  verb,  of 
the  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person,  singu- 
lar number,  to  agree  with  its  nominative  he,  according  to 
llule  I.  Into  is  a  preposition, and  governs  gardenia  the 
objective  case,  according  to  Rule  V.  T/ie  is  a  definite 
article.  Garden  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case 
governed  by  the  preposition  into,  according  to  Rule  V. 
"  Cicero,  the  orator,  was  a  man  of  superior  talents." 

Cicero  is  a  noun  proper,  of  the  masculine  gender,  third 
person,  singular  number,  and  nominative  case  to  was. 
The  is  a  definite  article.  Orator  is  a  noun  common,  of 
the  masculine  gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and 
in  the  nominative  case,  in  apposition  to  Cicero,  according 
to  Rule  X.  Was  is  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  of  the  indica- 
tive mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person,  singular  number, 
to  agree  with  its  nominative  case  Cicero,  according  to  Rule 
I.  A  is  an  indefinite  article.  Ma?i  is  a  noun  common,  of 
the  masculine  gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and 
the  nominative  case  after  the  verb  was,  according  to 
Rule  IX.  Of  is  a  preposition,  and  governs  talents  in  the 
objective  case,  according  to  R-ule  V.  Superior  is  an  ad- 
jective in  the  positive  degree,  qualifying  talents.  Talents 
is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person, 
plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case  governed  by  the 
prepositon  of,  according  to  Rule  V. 

"  The  man,  who  lives  virtuously,  will  be  rewarded." 

Wlw  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  has  man  for  its  antece- 
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dent.  Lives  is  a  regular  neuter  verb,  in  the  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  number,  to 
aoree  with  its  nominative  tvho,  according  to  Rule  XII. 
YiHuonsly  ^s  an  adverb  of  manner  or  quality  and  qualifies 
the  verb  lives.  Will  be  reicardecl  is  a  "regular  passive 
verb, "in  the  indicative  mood,  first  future  tense,  and  third 
person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  man,z.(i- 
cording  to  Rule  I. 

"  To  err  is  human." 

To  err  is  a  verb  in  the  inflictive  mood.  Is  is  an 
irregular  neuter  verb,  of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person  singular,  to  agree  with  its  nominative  to  err, 
according  to  Note  under  Rule  I.  Iluman'\%  an  adjective, 
qualifying'  nature  understood,  according  to  Rule  XVII. 
"  Let  me  go." 

Let  is  an  irregular  active-transitive  verb,  in  the  impera- 
tive mood,  secc  nd  person  singular  or  plural,  to  agree  with 
its  nominative  tlwUi  or  ye  oi'  yoii  understood,  and  governs 
me  in  the  objective  case,  according  to  Rule  IV,  and  also 
gOA'erns  go  in  the  infinitive  mood,  according  to  Rule  VIII. 
ille  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person  singular, 
common  gender,  and  in  the  objective  case  governed  by 
let,  according  to  Rule  IV.  Go  is  an  irregular  active- 
intransitive  verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  present  tense, 
the  sign  to  being  understood,  and  governed  by  let,  accord- 
in  o-  to  Rule  VIII. 


PART  III. 

SYNTAX. 

1.  The  third  parj  of  Grammar  is  Syntax,  which  treats 
of  the  agreement  and  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  forming  a  complete 
sense.  Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 
A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  subject  and  one  finite 
verb  ;  as,  "  Life  is  short."  A  compound  sentence  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together  ; 

Qnestionson  Syntax.--!.  What  is  the  third  part  of  grammar,  and 
of  what  does  it  treat  1  ^Miat  is  a  sentence  1  liow  many  kinds  of 
sentences  1  What  is  a  simple  sentence  1  Compound  sentence  1  A 
phrase  ? 
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as,  "  Life  is  short,  and  art  is  lono."  A  phrase  is  two  or 
more  words,  forming  generally  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  sentence  ;  as,  "  He  endeavoured  in  a 
particular  onanncr  to  show  his  friendship."  "  It  is  hy 
no  ineans  just." 

2.  Principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are  the  subject, 
the  attribute,  and  the  object.  The  subject  is  the  thing 
chiefly  spoken  of;  the  attribute  is  the  thing  or  action  affirm- 
ed or  denied  of  it ;  ami  the  object  the  thing  affected  by  such 
action.  The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
goes  before  the  verb  or  attribute  ;  and  the  word  or  phrase, 
denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb  ;  as,  "  A  wise  man 
governs  his  passions.  Here,  a  toise  tnan,  is  the  subject  \ 
governs,  the  attribute,  or  thing  affirmed  ;  and  passions,  the 
object." 

3.  Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord 
and  Gofcrn?7iefit. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  with 
another  in  gender,  number,  case,  oi'  person.  Govern- 
ment is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speech  has  over 
another  in  directing  its  mood,  te-nse  or  case. 

Note. — Desides  the  diviiion  of  sentences  into  simple  and  com- 
pound they  arc  also  divided  into  Explicative,  Inturrogative,  and 
Imperative.  By  the  first  something  is  declared  or  explained  j  as, 
"I  write;  he  is  loved;"  by  the  second  a  question  is  asked:  as, 
'•'  Was  it  John  ?"  by  the  liiird  a  command  is  given  ;  as,  "  Go,  thou 
traitor." 

To  analyse  a  compound  sentence  is  to  show  the  simple  sentences 
and  phrases  of  which  it  ccnsists. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyse  the  following  sentences,  and  shoio  the  simple 
sent&nces  of  ichich  they_£07isist. 

INIany  are  the  trials  of  the  virtuous,  but  their  reward 
will  be  great.  It  is  an  important  truth,  that  religion, 
practised  with  sincjjrity,  is-  the  most  powerful  auxil- 
iary of  reason  in  promoting  that  peace  of  mind  which 
renders  us  tranquil  and  happy  under  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.     A  virtuous  son  loves  his  mother,  venerates 

Questions  on  Sijutax. — 2.  AVhat-arethe  principal  parts  of  a  simple 
sentence  1  \\  hat  is  the  subject  1  Attribute  1  '1  he  object  1  What  is 
said  of  Ihe  nominative,  »v  c.  1  3.  Of  what  dees  Syntax  consist  1 
What  is  concord  1     What  is  government  1 
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his  father,  and  hearkens  to  their  admonitions  ;  he  is  at  aH 
times  condescending  to  his  friends,  respectfnl  to  strangers, 
and  obedient  to  his  superiors.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  for  he  will  either  despise  the  one,  and  cling  to 
the  other  ;  or  serve  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 

RULE    I. 

A  Verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number 
and  person  ;  as,  "  I  learn^''  "  Thou  art  improved,"  "  The 
birds  singP 

Note.  1. — The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  sometimes 
put  as  nominative  case  to  the  verb  ;  as,  "  jl  desire  to  excel  others  in 
virtue  and  learning  is  commendable."  The  infinitive  mood  may 
also  be  taken  as  the  objective  case  after  an  active  verb ;  as,  "  The 
boys  love  to  play ;"  "  The  girls  love  to  work."  The  infinitive  mocd 
in  both  the  above  instances  has  much  the  nature  of  a  substantive, 
expressing  the  action  itself  ivhich  the  verb  signified  ;  for  the  sentence 
'•  The  boys  love  to  play,"  is  the  same  as  "  The  boys  lo\e  play  ; 
the  girls  love  work,"  tS;c. 

Note  2. — Every  form  of  the  verb,  except  the  infinitive  mood  or 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied ;  as,  '•'  Awake  ;  arise  j"  that  is,  "  Awake  ye,  arise  ye." 

Note  3. — Every  nominative  case,  except  (he  case  absotute,  and 
when  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong  to  some  verb 
cither  expressed  or  implied  ;  as,  "  Who  wrote  this  book  V  "John,"' 
that  is,  "  John  wrote  it." 

Note  4. — When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of  which 
may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  it  may  agree 
with  either  of  them,  but  most  generally  with  that  which  stands 
nearer  to  it;  as,  "  His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey  j"  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death." 

Note  5. — When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense  of  the 
verb,  but  is  placed  before  a  participle,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  absolute  ;  as,  "  Shame  being  lost,  all 
virtue  is  lost." 

Note  6. — The  nominative  case  is  generally  placed  before  the  verb  ; 
hut  it  is  sometimes  put  after  the  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  and  between 
the  verb  or  participle  in  a  compound  tense.  The  following  are  the 
principal  cases  in  which  the  verb  precedes  the  nominative  ; — 

Fird. — When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given  ,  or  a  wish 
expressed ;  as,  "  Confidest  thou  in  nie  %  Read  thou  ;  Long  live  the 
Queen." 

Second. — When  a  supposition  is  made  without  the  conjunction 
if;  as,  "  were  it  not  for  this,"  "  Had  I  been  there." 

Third. — When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  the  adverbs  here,  there, 
then,  thus,  &c  ;  as,  "  Here  am  I ;  There  was  he  slain  ;  Then  went 
one  of  the  twelve  ;  Thus  ended  the  aflRiir." 
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Obsetvalion. — The  phrases,  as  follows,  as  appears,  &.c.,  are~ 
sometimes  called  impersonal  verbs,  and  should  be  confined  to  the 
singular  number,  and  such  as  Jollow,  such  as  appear,  to  the  plural ; 
they  have  the  following  construction ;  "  as  it  follows ;  as  it  appear* ; 
the  arguments  were  suck  as  follow,'"  &.c.  The  expressions,  methinkt 
and  methought,  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  Rule  I ;  as,  "  Methinhs 
I  hear;"  "  Melhousht  that  all  was  lost."  The  pronoun  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  in  the  objective  case,  is  taken  as  nominative  to 
the  verb  in  tlie  third  person  singular.  These  anomalies  in  the 
language  are  few,  and  seem  to  wear  in  some  respects  the  character 
of  adverbial  phrases. 

N.B. — The  pupils  maj'  be  required  to  correct  the  exercises  that 
follow  the  rules,  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Teacher  ;  it  would,  however,  be  better  to  allow  the  scholars, 
while  they  are  studying  the  grammar  for  the  first  time,  to  correct  the 
exercises  verbally,  and  after.vards  to  furnish  a  written  correction  (;f 
the  same.  The  numbers  to  the  exercises  correspond  with  the  num- 
bers attached  to  the  notes  under  the  respective  rule.  As  tlie  rules 
of  Syntax  are  generally  short,  questions  on  Ihem  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 

The  school  of  experience  teach  many  useful  lessons. 
Disappointments  sinks  the  heart  of  man,  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  give  consolation.  The  fame  of  this  person  and 
of  his  actions  were  ditfiised  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
inquisitive  is  generally  talkative.  What  signifies  good 
opinions  when  our  cr.nduct  is  bad?  We  may  suppose 
there  was  more  iinpostors  than  one.  I  have  considered 
what  have  been  said  on  both  sides.  If  thou  would  be 
healthy,  live  temperately.  He  canst  not  blame  me.  He 
shouldst  have  written  before  this  time.  A  variety  of 
blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us.  In  piety  and 
virtue  consist  the  happiness  of  man. 

1.  To  live  soberly  and  piously  are  required  of  all  men. 
To  restrain  their  passions  are  their  delight  ;  to  conquer 
evil  habits  are  their  glory.  To  be  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  mind  free  from  tumultuous  emotions,  is  the  best 
preservatives  of  health.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote 
the  purity  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind  to 
our  fellow-creaiures,  and  to  be  faithful  to  Him  that  made 
us,  admit  not  of  any  doubt  in  a  rational  mind.  The  in- 
dustrious love  to  work.  The  vain  love  to  be  admired. 
The  studious  desire  to  improve. 
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2.  If  the  privileges,  which  he  has  long"  enjoyed,  should 
BOW  be  wrested  irovn  him,  would  be  a  flagrant  injastice. 
These  articles  we  imported  from  China,  and  are  similar  to 
those  which  we  brought  from  Africa. 

3.  Virtue,  however  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time, 
men  are  so  constituted  as  ultimately  to  acknowledge 
genuine  merit. 

4.  The  crown  of  virtue  is  peace  and  honour.  His 
chief  occupation  and  employment  were  controversy. 

5.  Him  being  destroyed,  the  place  may  be  easily  taken. 
The  business  being  concluded,  the  Senate  adjourned. 
The  cloth  being  removed  from  the  table,  he  desired  the 
servant  to  bring  in  the  wine.  Charles  being  absent, 
Henry  was  unable  to  perform  the  task. 

Note. — In  the  three  last  sentences  no  errors  will  be  found ,  the 
pupil  is  only  required  to  point  out  the  case  absolute. 

RULE    II. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  in  the 
•singular  number,  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction 
expressed  or  understood,  must  have  verbs,  7ionns,  and 
pronoims,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number  j  as, 
"  Socrates  and  Plato  were  wise  ;  they  tcere  the  most 
eminent  2yhiloso2yhers  of  Greece. 

Note. — IC  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  be  of  several  persons,  in  making  the 
plural  pronoun  agree  with  them  in  person,  the  second  takes  place  of 
the  third,  add  the  first  of  both  ;  as,  "  'i  hou  and  he  may  share  it 
between  you."  "  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  our 
country." 

Obseivation. — When  the  nouns  are  nearly  related,  or  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  sense,  and  sometimes  even  uhen  they  are  very  differ- 
ent, some  authors  have..thoughl  it  allowable  trr  put  Ihc  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  in  the  singular  number  ;  as,  "  Tranquillity  and  peace 
dwells  here."  They  support  the  above  construction  by  saying  that 
the  verb  may  be  understood  ;  as,  "  Tranquillily  dwells  here  and  peaco 
dwells  here ;"  but  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
grammar  to  consider  two  distinct  ideas  as  one. 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 

The  prince  and  the  people  was  to  blame.  Virtue, 
honour,  nay,  even  self-interest,  conspires  to  -recommend 
tlie  measure.  The  ship  and  all  the  cargo  was  destroyed. 
Tranquillity  and  peace  dwells  here.  In  unity  consists  the 
welfare   and  security  of  every  society.'    Time  and  tide 
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waits  for  no  man.  Patience  and  diligence,  like  faith, 
removesjnountains.  Ignorance  and  negligence  has  caused 
this  mistake.  AVashington  and  Jefferson  was  patriots,  tbej 
was  devoted  to  his  countrj. 

1.  Thou,  the  gardener,  and  the  huntsman,  may  share 
the  blame  betiveen  them.  Henrj,  John,  and  I,  are  dailj 
employed  at  their  respective  occupations. 

RULE    HI. 

TMien  a  disjunctive  conjunction  occurs  between  two 
nouns  or  pronouns,  the  verb,  noun  or  pro7ioii}i  referring 
to  them,  must  be  in  the  singular  number  ;  as,  '•'  Ignorance 
or  negligence  has  coMsed  this  mistake  ;"  "  John,  James, 
or  Joseph  intends  to  accompany  me." 

Note  1. — \A'hen  singular  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  are  disjunctively  eonnecled,  liie  verb  must  agree  with 
that  person  «hich  is  placed  nearest  to  it;  as,  "  I  or  thou  art  to 
blame  ;"  '•'  Thou  or  I  am  in  fault," 

N'jte  2. — When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun  or 
pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  must  a^ree  uith  the  plural 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  as,  "  Neither  poverty  nor  riches  xceie  injurious  to 
them  ;"  ''  I  or  they  v:ere  oflendcd  by  it."  But  (he  plural  noun  or 
pronoun,  wlifen  it  can  be  cjiivcnienlly  done,  should  be  placed  next 
to  the  verb. 

EXERCISE. — For  Correction. 

Man's  happiness  or  misery  are  in  a  great  measure 
placed  in  his  own  hands.  In  many  minds  there  are 
neither  knowledge  nor  understanding.  Speaking  impa- 
tiently, or  any  thing  that  betrays  inattention  or  ill-humour, 
are  certainly  criminal.  AVhen  sickness,  infirmity,  qc 
reverse  of  fortune  afilict  us,  the  sincerity  of  friendship  is 
proved.  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  separate 
them. 

1.  Either  thou  or  I  art  mistitkeu.  I  or  thou  am  the 
person.  Thou  or  he  art  the  man.  George  or  I  has 
written. 

2.  B&th  of  the  scholars;  or  one  of  them  at  least,  was 
present.  The  ship  was  recovered,  but  neither  the  cap- 
tain nor  sailors  saved.  The  deceitfulness  of  riches  or  the 
eares  of  life  has  choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a 
promising  mind. 

C2 
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RULE    IV. 

Active-transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case  ;  as, 
"  Truth  ennobles  her  ;  "  She  comforts  vne  ;"  "  He  closed 
the  book  ;"  "  Virtue  rewards  her  follotvers.^'' 

Note. — Neuter  verbs  of  motion  and  change  are  varied  like,  the 
active,  and  also  admit  tiie  passive  form,  retaining  siill  the  neuter 
signification  ;  as,  "  I  come,  Tliou  comest,  He  comee,  I  go,  he  goes  ; 
&c.  Passive  form,  "lam  come,  Thou  art  come,  He  is  come,  I 
am  gone,  he  is  gone,"  A  c. 

Observation. — Scmetimes  a  part  of  a  sentence  is  taken  as  the 
objective  case  after  an  active-transit  ive  verb  ;  as,  "  Let  us  consider 
how  pleasing  is  the  praclice  of  virtue,  and  hozu  great  will  be  the 
reward. 

Neuter  verbs  never  act  upon  or  govern  an  objective  case  ;  but 
certain  active-intransitive  verbs  admit  after  them  in  some  few  in- 
stances an  object,  and  may  in  those  cases  be  taken  as  active-transi- 
tive ;  as,  "  To  dream  a  dream  ;  He  runs  a  race  ;  He  walks  the 
horse  ;  She  danced  the  child."  Active-transitive  veibs  are  some- 
times improperly  made  intransitive  ;  "  He  thinks  to  ingratiate  with 
him  by  calumniating  me  ;"  it  should  be,  '•'  to  ingratiate  himself." 

EXERCISE. — Fo7-  Correctio7i. 

They,  v/ho  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  vpho  luxury' 
has  corrupted,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasures  of 
nature.  He  and  they  we  know.  The  man,  who  he 
raised  from  obscurity,  is  dead.  Who  did  they  entertain 
so  freely  ?  That  is  the  friend,  who  you  should  receive. 
He  invited  my  brother  and  I  to  see  him.  He,  who 
committed  the  offence,  you  should  correct,  and  not  I  who 
am  innocent.  They,  who  he  had  most  injured,  he  bad 
the  greatest  reason  to  love. 

1.  If  such  maxims  and  such  practices  prevail,  what 
has  become  of  decency  and  virtue  ?  The  whole  obliga- 
tion o£,  that  law  and  covenant  has  also  ceased.  The 
mighty  rivals  are  now  at  length  agreed.  He  was  enter- 
ed into  the  connection  before  the  consequences  were 
considered. 

RULE    V. 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  ;  as,  "  I  have 
heard  a  good  character  of  hcr.''^  "  From  him,  that  ii 
■leedy,  turn  not  away." 

Note  1. — The  prepositions,  to,  for,  and  from,  are  often  understood, 
chiefly  before  pronouns  ;  as,  "  Give  me  the  book  ;  Get  me  tho 
^aper ;"  that  is,  "  to  me,  for  me." 
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Note  2. — Tlie  preposition  is  often  improperly  separated  from  the 
relative  which  it  governs ;  as,  "  Wh:m  will  1  give  it  to  1"  instead  of 
"  To  whom  will  I  give  it  1"  ^ 

'  Observation  — Participles  arc  sometimes  used  as  prepositions, 
such  as  excepting,  respectivg,  concerning,  &c.  ;  as,  "  He  said 
nothing  concerning  my  friend  "  Dilierent  relations,  and  different 
senses,  must  be  expressed  by  different  prepositions ;  Thus  we  may 
say,  "  He  conversed  with  a  person  upon  the  subject  in  a  certain 
house." 

An  accurate  and  appropriate  use  of  the  prepositions  is  cf  great 
importance.  First,  i  he  preposiiion  of  is  often  improperly  used 
for  on,  in,  &c.  ;  as,  "  He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  city ;" 
"ongoing."  "  He  was  dependent  o/ the  crown  ;""  on  the  crown." 
"  He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  ;"  "  in  recommending  it." 
Second.  To  and  Jo'-  are  often  incorrectly  used  for  other  prepositions  ; 
as,  "  You  have  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deserving  person  j" 
"  upon  the  most"  8tc.  "  ITe  was  accused /or  betraying  the  interests 
of  the  country  ;"  "  of  betraying,"  &c.  "  In  compliance  to  the 
declaration  ;"  "  witJi,"  &c.  I'/iird.  With  respect  lo  the  prepot.i« 
tions  with,  on,  upon,  in,  from,  &c.,  they  are  frequently  misapplied  ; 
as,  "  He  reconciled  himself  ivil/i  the  king  ;  "  to  the  king  ;"  "  Had 
I  thought  on  it,  I  would  have  done  it  ;"  "  thought  of  it  ;"  "  They 
should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  his  character  ;"  about  or  con^ 
cerning  some  parts."  "  He  took  them  into  his  ch;irge,"  ■'  under  his 
charge."  "  The  variety  of  factions  into  which  the  country  is 
engaged  ;"  "  in  which."  "  He  should  profit  from  experience  ;" 
"  ^y  exaerience."  The  preposition  to  is  put  before  nouns  of  place 
VfU^a  p'receded  by  verbs  of  motion  j  as,  "  I  went  to  the  city." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 

We  are  all  accountable  creatures,  each  for  his-self. 
To  who  will  I  give  it  ?  It  is  not  with  I  that  he  is  engaged. 
Thej  willingly  and  of  theirselves  endeavoured  to  take  up 
the  defence.  He  laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I 
know  not  who,  in  the  company.  He  is  a  friend,  who  I 
am  highly  indebted  to.     Who  do  you  speak  to  ? 

1.  Lend  nie  your  hat.  Give  John  the  book.  Get 
him  the  paper.     He  was  banished  the  country. 

2.  To  have  no  friend,  whom  we  heartily  wish  well  to, 
and  Avhom  we  are  warmly  concerned  for,  is  a  deplorable 
state.     W  horn  did  you  receive  it  from  I 

RULE  VI, 

Participles,  derived  from  active-transitive  verbs,  govern 
the  objective  case  ;  as,  "  Seeing  his  friend  in  distress,  he 
assisted  him."  "  Having  finished  the  letter,  he  sent  it 
to  the  office."  *'  Having  finished  his  uvrk,  he  submitted 
it." 
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Nole  1. — When  the  perfect  participle  and  imperfect  tense  are  dif- 
ferent in  form,  the  latter  must  not  be  used  for  the  fcrmcr  ;  as,  it  is 
improper  to  say;  "He  begun;  He  run;  They  come  ;  Charles 
done  it  j"  it  should  be  ;  "  He  began  ;  He  ran  ;  They  came  ;  Charles 
did  it." 

Observation. — When  apnfVlicipleistaken  as  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
or  the  object  of  an  action  or  of  a  relation,  it  becomes  a  noun,  and  is 
called  a  purticipal  noun )  as,  "Reading  is  useful  •,"  "  He  commenced 
at  the  beginning ;  "  Much  depends  on  the  rule's  being  observed.  A 
participial  noun  may  govern  the  objective  case  ;  as,  "  John  was  sent 
to  prepare  the  way  by  preacliing  reperdance."  "  Her  employment 
is  drawing  maps."  '  Much  depends  on  tlieir  observing  the  rule.'' 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  article,  and  preposi- 
lion  of,  after  the  parlicipai  noun,  by  which  all  ambiguity  respecting 
the  government  will  be  avoided  ;  as,  "  the  preaching  0/ repentance  ;" 
'•  the  observing  of  Ihe  rule  :"  ''  tlie  drawing  o/maps."  Tiie  partici- 
ple is  sometimes  used  without  reference  to  any  noun  ;  as,  "  Generally 
speaking,  his  conduct  was  good." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became  fools.  I 
could  not  avoid  considering  they  in  some  degree  as 
enemies  to  me.  Suspecting  not  only  thou,  but  they  also, 
J  have  avoided  all  intercourse. 

1.  By  being  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  he  run  a  great  risk 
oj  being  disappointed.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  drunk 
with  avidity.  He  begun  the  work  early.  They  have 
forgat  it.  He  has  mistook  his  true  interest,  and  he  now 
finds  himself  forsook  by  former  frieiuls.  The  coat  had 
no  seam,  but  it  was  wove  throughout.  He  would 
have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited.  They,  who 
have  bore  a  part  of  the  labour,  shall  share  tl^e  reward. 
The  rules  have  been  broke.  The  French  language  is 
much  spoke. 

RULE  VII. 

One  noun  governs  another,  signifying  a  different  thing, 
in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  ;  as,  "  My  falhers 
house  ;"  "  Virtue's  reward  ;"  "  Mali's  happiness," 
Pronouns  in  the.  possessive  case  are  also  governed  by  the 
nouns  which  follow  them ;  as  "  Every  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit." 

Nole  1. — When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possaiBire 
case,  the  aposthrophe  with  the  letter  s  is  annexed  to  the  last  and  un- 
derstood to  the  rest ;  as_,  "  John  and  Eliza's  book  j"  "  Tiiis  ie  my 
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Tather,  mother,  and  uncle's  advice."  But,  if  any  words  inteiTcne. 
it  Is  proper  that  tlie  sign  of  tlie  possessive  should  be  annexed  to 
each;  as,  "  They  are  John's,  as  nell  as  Eliza's,  books." 

Note  2  — In  poetry  the  additional  s  is  frequently  omitted,  but  tiie 
apostrophe  rclained;  as,  "  The  wrath  of  Pclcus'  son."  Some- 
times, also,  the  apostrophic  s  is  emitted  even  in  prose,  particularly 
when  it  occasions  a  hissing  sound,  or  a  difficulty  of  pronunciation  ; 
Qs,  "  For  conscience'  sake ;"  ".For  goodness'  sake." 

Note  3. — Little  explanatory  cireumstnnces  sliould  not  be  used 
between  the  possessive  case,  and  the  r  ords  which  follow  it  ;  as, 
"  She  extolled  her  friend's  excellent  work,  as  she  called  him  ;"  cr 
better,  "  the  excellent  work  of  her  friend." 

Note  4. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signifying  a  name 
and  an  otfice,  that  which  signifies  the  name  of  the  person  should  be 
put  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  "  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  the 
bookseller."  A  phrase,  in  which  the  words  are  so  closely  coenccted 
as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion,  requires  the  possessive 
sign  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  phrase ;  as,  "  Whose  prerogative  is 
it  1  It  is  tlic  Queen  of  Great  Bi'itairi's ;"  "  The  Lord  mayor  ot  Lon- 
don's authority."  Nouns  in  apposition,  which  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succecsion,  have  alsj  the  possessive  sign  ;  as,  '•  Ti;e  empcFor 
Leopold's  ;"  "  For  David  my  servant's  sake." 

Nulc  5. — If  the  application  of  the  possessive  case  should  occasion 
"an  unpleasant  sound,  the  particle  of,  which  expresses  the  same  rela- 
tion, should  be  used  in  its  plate;  as,  "The  general  in  the  army's 
name  ;"  it  should  be,  "  in  the  name  of  the  army  ;"  "  The  Com- 
mons'voie  ;"  '■  Of  the  Commons;"  "The  Country's  condition  ;" 
'•'  0/"  the  country  ;"  "  The  kuig  in  parliament's  name;"  "  in  the 
name  »/ parliament." 

Note  6. — In  some  cases  both  the  possessive  termination  and  the 
preposition  o/may  be  used  ;  as,  "  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's."  ^ 

Observation. — The  pronoun  his,  when  used  apart  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  relates,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  possessive  case  of  the 
personal  pronoun ;  but,  when  united  with  a  noun,  as  a  possessive 
adjective  pronoun  :  as,  "  'Jhe  book  is  not  mine,  but  his;"  "  This 
composition  is  his  ;"  "  His  house ;  his  hat." 

When  an  entire  clause  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with  a  present 
participle,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to  express  an  idea  or  circum- 
stance, the  noun,  on  wliich  it  depends,  may  be  put  in  the  possessive 
case  ;  as,  "  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupil's  composing,  but  more 
on  his  reading  frequently." 

EXERCISE. — For  Correction. 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine.  His  brothers  offence 
will  not  condemn  him.  I  will  not  destroy  the  city  for 
ten  sake's.  A  mothers  tenderness'  and  a  fathers  care 
are  nature  gifts'  for  mans  advantage.     A  mans  manner's 
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frequently    influence    his    fortune.      Wisdoms    precepts' 
form  the  good  mans  interest. 

1.  It  was  the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot  to 
suffer.  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation  was 
that  of  fishermen. 

2.  And  he  cast  himself  dowq  at  Jesus  feet.  Moses 
rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent.  For  Herodias  sake,  liis 
brother  Philips  wife. 

3-  They  condemned  the  prodigal's,  as  he  was  called, 
"extravagant  conduct.  They  obeyed  the  protector's,  as 
they  styled  him,  imperious  mandates. 

4.  1  bought  the  paper  at  Moore's,  the  bookseller's.. 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's.  This 
palace  had  been  the  grand  sultan's  Mahomets.  I  will 
not  for  David,  thy  father's  sake. 

f).  The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  She 
itiarried  my  son's  wife's  brother.  It  is  not  necessai'y  to 
have  the  physician's  and  surgeon's  advice. 

6.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
him.    The  estate  of  the  corporation's  is  much  encumbered. 

7.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  parliament  neglecting  the 
business  1  Much  depends  on  the  rule  being  observed. 
The  time  of  William  making  the  experiment  arrived. 

RULE  VIII. 

One  verb^overns  another,  that  follows  it,  or  depends 
upon  it,  in  the  infinitive"  mood  ;  as,  "  Cease  to  do  evil  ;" 
"  Learn  to  do  well  ;"  "  We  ought  to  love  our  enemies." 

Note  1. — When  the  infinitive  mood  is  preceded  by  the  verbs  bid, 
dare,  need,  see,  makt,  hear,  feel,  and  let.,  the  sign  to  is  gencraliy 
omitted  ;  as,  "  I  brde  him  do  it  ;  You  dare  not  strike  him.  They 
need  not  proceed  ;  I  saw  him  do  it ;  I  heard  him  suy  it ;  Let  Charleg 
read.^' 

N  te  2. — The  infinitive  mood  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives, 
nouns,  and  participles  ;  as,  "  He  is  eager  to  lenrn  ;"  'ihey  liave  a 
desire  to  improve  j"  "  Endcavuiiring  to  persuade." 

Observation. — The  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  made  absolute,  or 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
was  in  fault."  "  To  speak  candidly,  1  do  not  know."  The  infini- 
tive mood  is  occasionally  put  after  the  word  «s  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  "  Since  he  was  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  I  wiU 
pardon  him."     "  Fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  commit  a  fault." 
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EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
1.  1  dare  not  to  proceed  so  hastily  lest  I  should  give 
offence.  Hte  bade  his  friend  to  receive  the  favour.  We 
have  seen  him  to  gg  into  the  house.  They  heard  the  bird 
to  sing.  Let  the  boy  to  read.  He  made  me  to  do  it.  I 
bid  him  to  say  it.  The  multitude  wondered  when  'they 
saw  the  lame  to  walk  and  the  blind  to  see.  Charles 
saw  him  to  commit  the  fault.     Let  the  bird  to  go. 

RULE    IX. 

The  verb  To  he  through  all  its  variations  has  tlie  same 
case  after  it  as  before  it ;  as, "  Jam  he  ;"  "  Idleness  is  the 
parent  of  many  vices  ;"  "  We  at  first  took  it  to  be  /icr." 

Note  1. — When  the  verb  to  he  is  uiidcrslood,  it  has  also  the  same 
case  before  and  after  it  ;  as,  "  He  seems  the  leader  of  the  party  ;" 
that  is,  "  to  be  the  leader,"  &c.  - 

Note  2. — Passive  verbs,  which  signify  naming,  calling,  &c  ,  and 
certain  neuter  verbs,  have  the  same  case  before  and  after  them  j  as, 
"  He  was  called  Ccesar  ;"  "  She  was  named  Mary  ;  "The  general 
was  saluted  emperor  ;"  Homer  is  styled  Ihc  prince  o£  poets  j"  "  H4 
became  my  friend." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
You  may  be  afraid,  it  is  him  indeed.  Be  composed, 
it  is  me.  I  would  act  the  same  part  if  I  were  him.  He 
so  much  resembled  my  brother  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it 
to  be  he.  After  all  their  professions  can  it  be  them  ]  If 
it  were  not  him,  who  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  t 
Whom  do  you  think  he  to  be  1 

RULE  X.  ^ 

Nouns,  which  signify  the  same  thing,  are  put  by 
apposition  in  the  same  case  ;  as,  "  Johnson,  the  Senator, 
has  arrived  ;"  "  Cicero,  the  orator  ;"  "  I  consulted  Wil- 
liams, the  lawyer  P 

Note  1. — Nouns,  ivhich  are  placed  by  apposition  in  the  same  cas*, 
always  agree  in  number  and  person  ;  as,  "  I,  Paul  the  Jiposlle,  write 
to  you  ;"  "  T-Ft',  the  representatives  of  the  people." 

Nde  2. — Nouns  are  frequently  put  in  apposition  to  pronouns,  and 
sometimes  to  sentences,  or  parts  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  "  I,  the  president 
of  the  association."  "  Can  matter  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same 
time  ■?  an  uhsurdity  too  gross  to  be  confuted." 

Note  3. — When  an  address  is  made,  the  person  or  thing  addressed 
is  the  nominative  in  apposition  to  tliou,  ye  or  you,  generally  under- 
stood ;  as,  "  John,  assist  me,"  that  is,  '•  thou  John  j"  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury  ;"  "  ye  or  you  gentlemen." 
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Nute  4. — Nouns,  used  to  describe  other  nouns,  stand  in  appositioR 
to  the  nouns  they  describe  ;  as,  "  John  Hickman,  of  Ballimoie  city, 
gold  the  book  ;"  "  Will  La  in  Henry  Hurrison  was  president." 

Observation. — Nouns  in  apposition  appear  to  be  thus  situated 
merely  Ibr  llie  sake  of  brevity  ;  tlie  interposition  of  ihe  relative  and 
the  verb  will  generally  break  the  construction  u  as,  "  George  I  ,  king 
of  Great  Britain ;"  that  is,  "  George  I.  ivho  vjas  king,"  &c.;  "  Cicero, 
who  is  blylcd  the  orator.  The  words  king  and  oralor  in  the  latter 
sentences  are  in  the  nominative  case,  according  to  Ilule  IX. 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
1.  Jolinson,  the  senators,  Avill  propose  the  measure.  I, 
James  the  first,  kings  of  England.  I  sent  it  to  ye,  the 
printer.  Taylor,  the  generals  of  the  army,  sends  this  or- 
der to  Hamilton,  the  commanders  of  the  fort.  I,  Caesar, 
the  consuls,  issue  the  proclamation.  We,  the  represerrta- 
tive  of  the  peojile  in  congress  assembled,  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility that  may  follow  from  this  measure. 

RULE   xt. 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antecedents, 
and  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender  and  number  ; 
as, ',  This  is  the  friend  ichom  I  love,"  "  That  is  the  vice 
which  I  hate  ;"  "  The  king  and  the  queen  have  put  on 
their  robes. 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antecedent, 
and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly  ;  as,  "'  Thou  who 
lovcst  wisdom  ;"  "  ''  I  ^c1iO  speak  from  experience." 

Note  1. — Personal  pronouns,  being  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
noun,  are  nofemployed  in  the  same  part  of  a  sentence  as  the  noun 
which  they  represent ;  as,  "  The  king,  he  is  just :"  "  I  saw  her,  the 
Queen  ;"  it  should  be,  "  The  king  is  just ;"  "  I  saw  the  Queen," 

TVbfe  2. — Tlie  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  persons,  aa 
well  as  to  things,  but,  after  an  adjective  in  tlie  superlative  degree, 
and  the  word  same,  it  is  generally  used  in  preference  to  xoho  or  xchich  ; 
as  ;  "  Catiline's  followers  were  the  nio:;t  profligate  that  could  be 
found  in  any  ciiy  ;"  "  He  is  the  same  man  that  I  saw  before,"  There 
are  cases  in  which  we  cannot  convenienily  disjjensc  with  this  relative ; 
First  ;  after  who,  when  used  as  an  interrogative  ;  as,  "  Who,  that 
lias  any  sense  of  religion,  Avould  have  argued  Uius  V  Secondly ; 
When  persons  make  up  a  part  of  the  antecedent ;  as,  "  The  woman, 
and  the  estate,  that  became  his  fortune,  were  too  much  for  hi» 
4;on8ideration." 

Note  3. — The  pronouns  whichsoever  arid  whosoever,  &c.  ore 
elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corresponding  noun  ;  as, 
"  Ou  which  side  soever  he  cast  his  eyes." 
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Note  4. — The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  often  im- 
properly put  for  these  and  those  :  as,  '•  Give  me  th  m  books  ;"  instead 
of"  those  boolis."  The  nominative  case,  however,  is  generally  used 
in  tlie  preference  to  those  ;  as,  "  They  who  weep  ;"  instead  of"  Those 
who  weep." 

Note  5. — The  word  what  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that  r 
asj  "  They  ivill  not  believe,  but  2v!ial  I  have  been  entirely  to  blame.*' 
^Notc  6. — The  pronoun  relative  K-io  shoiiKi  be  conhued  to  the  prop- 
gf  names  cf  persons,  cr  to  ihc  gctieral  terms  of  men,  women,  &c., 
except  when  a  terrrv  directly  implies  persons.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  therefore  incorri'ct  ;  "  The  faction  who  ;  France  who  ; 
the  court  who  j"  which  should  be  used. 

Note  1. — The  al^plication  of  the  relative  icho  to  very  young  children 
seems  to  carry  willi  it  a  harsh::ess  ;  as,  '•'  The  child  who.'"  It  is  still, 
more  improperly  applied  to  aniuials  j  as,  "  The  fowl  whom  nature 
has  taught." 

Note  8. — When  the  name  of  a, person  is  used  merely  as  a  namo 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  pcr-nn,  the  relative  tcho  ought  not  to  be 
applied  ;  as.  '•'  Itis  no  Vvonder  if  such  a  man  did  not  shine  at  court  j 
who  was  but  another  name  for  prudence  and  economy."  Better  tfeui 
'■'  whose  name  was,"  Jfic.  i^ 

Note  9.— The  interjections  O  .'  Oh  !  and  Jlh  !  require  the  objec- 
tive cases  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them ;  as,  "  O  me  ! 
Oh  me  !  Ah  me  !"  but  the  nominative  case  of  ihe  second  person.; 
as,  "  0  thou  persecutor  !     Oh  ye  hypocrites  !" 

Note  10. — It  is  and  it  was  are  often  used  in  a  plural  construction  ; 
as,  "  It  is  a  few  great  men  who  decide."  '■'  It  was  the  heretics 
that  first  began  to  rail." 

Observation. — Every  relative  ought  ta  have  an  antecedent  to 
which  it  refers,  expressed  or  imjilicd  ;  as,  "  who  is  fatal  to  others,  is 
so  to  himself;"  that  is,  "  the  man  who."  The  relative  sometimes 
refers  to  a  whole  or  part  of  a  sciitence  ;  as,  •'  The  resolution  was 
oflercd  ancl  adopted  without  due  consideration,  xchich  produced  great 
dissatisfaction." 

Tlie  neuter  pronoun  it  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  English 
language  is  frequency  joined  in  the  explanatory  sentence  with  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  ;  as,  "  It  was 
I."  "  It  was  a  man  cr  woman  "  It  is  often  omitted  ;  thus  wo 
say;  "  As  appears  ;  as  follows  ;"  fjr  '•  As  it  appears  ;"  ^c.  The 
neuter  pronoun  (7  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  ;  First ;  the 
subject  of  a  discourse  or  inquiry  ;  as,  '•  It  happened  on  a  summer's 
day ;"  '■'  Who  is  it  that  calls  me  V  Second  ;  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  any  person  or  thing  ;  as,  "  How  is  it  with  you  ?"  Third  ; 
the  thing  that  is  the  cause  of  any  effect  or  event,  cr  any  person  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  cause  ;  as,  "  \Vc  heard  her  say  it  ivas  not  he." 
"  The  truth  is,  it  was  I  that  sent  the  note."  Care  should  be  taken 
in  the  position  of  the  relative  that  no  ambiguity  may  arise  in  the  use 
of  it  ;  as,  when  we  say,  '•'  The  disciples  of  Christ  whom  we 
imitate  ;"  we  may  mean  the  imitation  of  Christ  or  of  His  disciples. 
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EXERCISE — Fov  Correction. 

They,  which  seek  wisdom,  will  certainly  find  her.  The 
male  among  birds  seem  to  discover  no  beauty  but  in  th® 
colour  of  its  species.  Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which 
were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  .Tacob. 
The  wheel  killed  another  man,  which  is  the  sixth  which 
lost  their  lives  by  this  means.  The  fair  sex,  whose  task 
is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of  public  life,  has  its  own 
part  to  act. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  should  incur  censure  for 
being  careful  of  their  reputation.  Thou,"  who  has  been 
a  witness  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  his  thoughts.  The  exercise  of 
reason  appears  as  liitle  in  these  sportsmen  as  in  the  beasts 
whom  they  hunt,  and  by  whom  they  are  sometimes  hunted. 
HI'*!.  Whoever  entertains  such  an  opinion,  he  judges 
*crroneously.  TJie  cares  of  this  world,  they  often  choke 
the  growth  of  virtue.  Disappointments  and  afflictions, 
they  often  improve  us, 

2.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  Avhom  we  read  of  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Humility  is  one  of  the  most  amia- 
ble virtues  which  we  can  possess.  They  are  the  same 
persons  who  assisted  us  yesterday. 

3.  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have  no 
real  merit.     On  whichsoever  side  they  are  contemplated. 

4.  Which  of  them  two  persons  has  most  distinguished 
himself.  None  suffer  injuries  more  impatiently  than 
those  that  are  most  forward  in  committing  them. 

5.  He  would  not  be  persuaded  but  what  I  was  in 
fault. 

6.  He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  who  surrounded 
Him.  The  courts,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought 
to  be  exemplary.  He  was  the  ablest  minister  which 
James  possessed.  I  am  happy  in  the  friend  which  I 
have  long  proved. 

7.  The  child  whom  you  have  just  seen.  He  is  like  a 
beast  of  prey  who  destroys  without  pity. 

8.  Having  once  disgusted  him,  he  could  never  regain 
the  favour  of  Nero,  who  was  another  name  of  cruelty. 
Flattery,  whose  nature  is  to  deceive,  should  be  avoided. 
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9.  Ah  1  unhappy  thou.  Oh  !  happy  we,  surrounded 
by  so  many  blessings. 

10.  It  is  remarkable  his  continual  endeavours  to  serve 
us  after  our  ingratitude  towards  him. 

RULE  XII. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  when 
no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb  ;  as,  "  The 
master  who  taught  us."     The  trees  ivhich  were  planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  some  word  in  its  own 
member  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  He,  who  preserves  me,  to 
ivliom  1  owe  my  being,  and  ivhoni  I  serve,  is  eternal." 

l^ote.. — V/hen  a  question  is  asked,  the  noun  or  pronoun,  containing 
the  answer,  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  that  nhich  contains  the  ques- 
tion ;  as,  "  Whose  books  are  these  "?"  "  They  are  John's.''''  "  Of 
whom  did  he  buy  them  ?"     "  Of  the  bookseller." 

Observation. — When  the  antecedent  and  relative  both  become 
nominatives,  each  to  different  verbs,  the  relative  is  nominative  to  the 
former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  latter  verb  :  as,  "  True  Philosophy, 
which  ii  the  ornament  of  our  nature,  consists  in  the  love  of  our  duty." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
"VVe  are  dependent  on  each  other's  assistance  ;  whom 
can  subsist  by  himself?  If, he  will  not  hear  his  best 
friend,  whom  will  be  sent  to  admonish  him  1  The  per- 
sons, who  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may  smile  at  the 
caprices  of  fortune.  That  is  the  student,  to  who  I  gave 
the  book,  and  whom,  I  am  persuaded,  deserved  it.  Who 
was  the  money  paid  to  "? 

RULE    XIII. 

When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominatives  of 
different  persons,  the  relative  and  the  verb  may  agree  ia 
person  with  either  according  to  the  sense  ;  as,  "  I  am  the 
man  taJw  command  you  ;"  or,  "  I  am  the  man  wlw  com- 
mandii  you  ;" 

Obseyvation. — When  the  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  deter« 
mined  to  a2;ree  with  either  of  the  preceding  nominatives,  that  agree- 
ment must  be  preserved  throughout  tiic  sentence  ;  as,  "  I  am  tl*o 
Lord,  who  muketk  all  things  and  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens^"  &  c. 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  main- 
tains the  propriety  of  such  measures.     Thou  art  the  man 
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who  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  who  has  not  deserted  me 
in  the  hour  of  need.  I  am  the  man  who  approves,  and 
recommend  the  measure. 

RULE    XIV. 

A  collective  noun,  or  a  noun  of  multitude,  may  have  a 
verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  either  in  the  singular  or 
pl(!?al  number,  according  to  the  unity  or  plurality  of  the 
idea  which  it  conveys ;  as,  "  The  meeting  was  large  ;" 
"  The  committee  icere  divided  in  P'leir  opinions  ;"  "  The 
nation  is  powerful  ;"  "  idy  people  do  not  consider,  the'^ 
have  not  known  Me."  ' 

E  X  E II  c  IS  E — Fcr  Correct  1071 . 

The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  give  it  sorrow. 
The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece,  are  the  objects  of  the  shep- 
herd's care.  The  crowd  were  great.  The  British  parlia- 
ment are  composed  of  a  king  or  queen,  lords,  and  commons. 
When  a  nation  complain,  the  rulers  should  listen  to  their 
voice.  Why  do  this  generation  look  for  greater  evidence  1 

RULE  XV. 

Conjunctions  connect  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of 
verbs,  and  cases  of_  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  as,  "  Candour 
is  to  be  ajjprovcd  o-nA  2)ractised  f  "  I  respect  and  revere 
the  man  ;"  '■'■  Jolin  and  Francis  were  school-fellows." 
Note. — Conjunclioiis  are  somclimes made  lo  connect  different  moods 
and  tenses  of  veibs,  but  in  those  instances  the  iiotniiiativc  should  be 
generally  repeated  ;  as,  "  He  is  dangerously  ill,  buf/icmay  recover." 

EXERCisii: — For  Correction. 
Professing  regard,  and  to  act  diiTorcntly,  discover  a  base 
mind.  My  brother  and  him  are  well.  You  and  us  en- 
joy many  privileges.  She  and  him  are  very  unhappily 
connected.  To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  proceed- 
ing moderately  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  success.  Between  I  and  him  there  is  some  dis- 
parity of  years. 

RULE    XVI. 

Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  and  others  the 
subjunctive  mood  after  them.  It  is  a  general  rule  that, 
when  any  thing  contingent  or  doubtful  is  implied,  the  sub- 
junctive should  be  used  ;  as,  "  Ifl  were  to  write,  he  would 
not  regard  it  j"  "  lie  will  not  be  pardoned  unless  he 
repew^." 
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Conjunctions,  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature, 
require  the  indicative  mood  ;  "  As  virtue  advances,  so 
vice  rcccdesP  "  lie  is  healthy,  because  he  z's  temperate." 

N&te  1. — The  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except,  irhether, 
&c.,  generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them  falso  lest  and 
that,  when  annexed  to  a  conitnund  ;  as,  "  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou 
come  to  poverty  ;"  "  Take  heed  thut  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob." 

Note  2. — Both  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  sGtfnetimes  im- 
properly put  after  the  same  conjunction  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  as,  "  Tf  there  be  but  one  body  of  legis- 
lators, it  is  no  better  than  a  tyranny  ;  if  there-«re  two,  there  ivili  be 
_  a  casting  voice ;"  it  should  be,  "  if  there  be  two,"  &c. 

Note  3. — An  ellipsis  in  the  conjunctive  form  of  speech  often  creates 
irregularities  in  construction  of  sentences  ;  as,  "  We  slwiil  overtake 
}jim  though  he  run  ;"  that  is,  "  though  he  should  run." 

N'>te  4  — The  auxiliary  A^pc  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
mDod  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  hast  and  has  ;  as,  "if 
thou  have  determined,  we  must  submit ;"  *'  Unless  he  Aa^e  consents 
ed;"  it  should  be,  "hast  determined  ;  has  consented." 

Ni'>te  5. — Tlie  auxiliaries  had,  shall,  and  ivill,  are  sometimes  im- 
properly used  in  the  pluperfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
moud,  instead  cf  hadst,  shall,  and  ivilt  ;  as,  ''  If  thou  had  applied 
thyself;"  "  Unless  thou  s/jaW  speak  the  truth  ;"  "  If  thou  will  under- 
take ths  business." 

Note  6. — The  auxiliaries  of  the  potential  mood,  when  applied  to 
the  subjunctive,  do  not  change  the  termination  of  the  second  person 
singular.  We  properly  say;  "  If  thou  niayst  or  canst  go ;"  '•'  Though 
thou  mightst  live,"  &.c  But  the  second  person  singular  of  the  im- 
perfect tense  in  the  subjunctive  is  sometimes  improperly  used  ;  a~s, 
'■'  \ii\io\i  loved  him  truly."  "  Though  thou  did  conform."  The  verbs 
should  be  lovedst  and  didst." 

Note  7. — Some  conjunctions  have  corresponding  conjunctions, 
belonging  to  them,  either  expressed  or  understood  ;  as, 

1.  Though~-yet,  nevertheless,  '•'  Though  He  was  rich,  yet  Hebe- 
came  poor." 

2.  Whether — or  ;  as,  "  Whether  he  will  or  not,  I  cannot  tell." 

3.  Niither — nor  ; — as,   "  Ndther  he  nor  I  am  in  fault." 

4.  As — as  and  as — so  ;  expressing  a  comparison  of  equality  ;  as 
"  She  is  as  amiaBe  as  her  sister."  "  As  the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed 
be." 

6.  As  -so,  and  so — as  ;  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality  ;  aa 
'•'  A's  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other."  "  To  see  Thy  glory  so  as  I  have 
»een,"  &c. 

7.  So — as;  with  a  negative  and  adjective,  expressing  a  compari- 
son of  quality  ;  as,  "  tompey  was  not  so  great  a  gentleman  as 
Caesar." 

8.  So — that  I  expressing  a  consequence  ;  as,  "  He  wni  to 
fatigued  that  he  could  scarcely  move." 
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Observation  — Contingency  and  futurity  both  concur  in  tlie  proper 
use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  therefore,  whenever  ccntingencj'  and 
futurity  are  not  expressed,  it  is  not  proper  to  turn  the  verb  from  its  sig- 
nification of  present  time,  or  to  vary  its  form  or  termination.  If  the 
person  or  thing,  which  forms  the  suljjectof  discourse,  is  represented  in 
a  certain  state  or  coiidilion,  or  in  the  act  of  performing  some  action 
at  the  present  lime,  the  verb  should  be  in  the  indicative  mood, 
although  preceded  by  a  conjunction  implying  contingency  5  as, 
"  Though  he  is  sick,  he  may  recover."  "  //he  thinks  as  he  speaks, 
he  may  be  trusted."  In  the  abuve  examples  contingency  is  express- 
ed without  futurity  ;  in  the  following  contingency  and  futurity  are 
both  implied,  and  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  proper  ;  as,  "  He  will 
not  be  pardoned  unless  he  repent."  "  If  thou  injure  another,  thOU 
wilt  injure  thyself."  If  with  but  following  it,  when  futurity  is  de- 
noted, requires  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  as,  ''  If  He  d)  but  touch  the 
hills,  they  shall  smoke."  The  particle  as  after  the  words  such  and 
many  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  j  as,  ■'  Let  sucA  as  presume." 
*'  .4s  many  as  were  ordained." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
If  he  acquires  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind. 
Though  he  urges  me  yet  more  earnestly,  I  shall  not  com- 
ply unless  he  advances  more  forcible  reasons.  I  shall 
walk  in  the  fields  today  unless  it  rains.  As  the  teacher 
were  present,  the  pupils  behaved  properly.  She  disap- 
proved the  measure,  because  it  were  very  improper. 
Though  he  be  her  friend,  he  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
her  conduct. 

1.  I  will  submit  if  he  convinces  me  of  my  error.  Un- 
less I  am  present,  he  will  not  succeed.  If  John  was  to 
accompany  me,  I  would  feel  safe.  Despise  no  condition 
of  life,  lest  it  happens  to  be  your  own.  Let  him,  that  is 
sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care,  that 
thou  breakest  not  the  rules.  If  he  does  but  intimate  his 
desire,  it  will  be  sufficient. 

2.  If  one  man  prefer  a  life  of  industry,  it  is  because 
lie  has  an  idea  of  comfort  in  wealth  ;  if  another  prefers 
a  life  of  gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning  pleasure. 
No  man  engages  in  that  business  unless  he  aim  at  repu- 
tation, or  hopes  for  some  advantage. 

3.  Unless  he  learns  faster,  he  will  be  no  scholar. 
Though  he  falls,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down.  On 
condition  that  he  comes,  I  will  consent  to  stay.  Till  re- 
pentance composes  his  mind,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
peace.     Though  virtue  appear  severe,  she  is  truly  amia- 
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ble.  Unless  the  account  deceive  me,  my  estate  is  con- 
siderably improved.  Though  the  ascent  to  the  temple  of 
virtue  appears  craggy,  be  not  discouraged. 

4.  If  thou  have  promised,  be  faithful  to  thy  engage- 
ments. Though  he  have  proved  his  right,  he  will  not 
exact  it.  Unless  he  have  improved,  he  is  unfit  for  the 
office. 

5.  Unless  thou  shall  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
we  shall  not  desire  thy  support.  Though  thou  will  not 
acknowledge  it,  thou  canst  not  deny  the  fact.  If  thou 
l»ad  succeeded  in  the  measure. 

6.  If  thou  may  share  the  labour.  Unless  thou  can 
support  the  cause,  give  it  up.  Though  thou  might  have 
foreseen  the  danger,  thou  couldst  not  have  avoided  it. 
If  thou  could  convince  him. 

7.  Neither  hunger  or  cold  could  weaken  his  resolution. 
He  is  not  as  learned  as  his  brother.  He  was  so  fatigued 
as  he  could  scarcely  move.  Charles  would  not  eat  it, 
nor  suffer  John  to  do  so.  He  is  not  as  eminent  and  as 
much  esteemed  as  he  thinks.  I  will  present  it  myself, 
or  direct  it  to  be  given  to  him.  I  must  be  so  candid  to 
own  the  fault.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  assistance.     Germany  ran  the  same  risk  as  Italy 

'  had. 

RULE  XVII. 

Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronoun,  belongs 
to  some  noun  expressed  or  understood  ;  as,  "  He  is  a 
good,  as  well  as  a  wise  man."  "  Few  are  liapjry  ;"  that 
i3."^:>e?"sows." 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agi-ee  in  number  with  the 
nouns  to  which  they  relate  ;  as  "  TJiis  book  ;"  "  these 
books  ;"  "  that  book  ;"  "  those  books  j"  "  another  road  ;" 
"  other  roads." 

Note  1. — The  phrases  this  means  and  that  means  are  used  only  in 
reference  to  the  singular  number,  and  these  means,  and  those  m^ans, 
to  the  plural ;  as,  *'  By  this  means  they  escaped."  "  By  that  meant 
he  gained  his  point."  "  Ihe  pupils  were  attentive,  industrious, 
and  obedient ;  and  by  these  means  they  acquired  knowledge*" 

Note  2. — When  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sentence, 
that  refers  to  the  former  and  this  to  the  latter ;  as,  "  Both  wealth 
and  poverty  are  temptations  j  that  tends  to  excite  pride,  this  dis* 
content." 
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Note  3. — The  distributive  adjective  prcnoiins  car//,  every,  either, 
-agree  witli  nouns,  ])ioncuns,  and  verbs,  of  the  singular  number 
only  ;  as,  "  Each  of  the  ^vcrknicn  received  his  wages."  "  Evenj 
tree  is  known  iiy  its  fruit."     "  Either  of  the  two  is  eligible." 

Notei. —  Adjectives  are  sometimes  improperly  applied  as  adverbs  ; 
as  "Indifferent  honest  5  excellent  well,"  &c.  :  for  "Indifferently 
honest  ;  excellently  >vell  ;"  and  adverbs  again  are  often  improperly 
used  for  adjectives  ;  as,  "  The  tutor  addressed  him  in  terms  rather 
warm,  but  snildbly  to  his  ofrtiice  ;"  ''  suiioble." 

Note  5. — Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  should  be  avoid- 
ed ;  as,  "  A  worser  conduct ;"  "  A  morejerener  temper,"  "  The 
most  strict^nt  sect  j"  it  should  be  "  worse  conduct ;  moi'e  serene  ; 
strictest  ;"  &c. 

Note  6. — In  some  cases  the  adjectives  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  noun  to  ivhich  il  belongs  ;  as,  "  A  largeenough  number}" 
it  should  be,  ",  A  number  large  enough." 

Note  7. — The  adjective  in  English  is  usually  placed  before  the 
noun  ;  as,  "  A  generous  man  ;"  but  il  is  sometimes  put  after  the 
noun  :  , 

1.  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective,  or  when  it  gives 
better  sound  ;  as,  "  A  man  generous  to  his  enemies  j"  "  A  tree 
three  feet  thick.'-' 

2.  When  the  adjective  is  emphatical  j  as,  *■'•'  Alexander  the 
Great ;"  "  Louis  the  Bold." 

3.  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun  5  as,  "  A 
miinjust,  wise,  and  charitable." 

4.  When  the  verb  to  be,  in  any  of  its  forms,  comes  between  a 
noun  and  an  adjective,  tjie  adjective  may  either  precede  or  follow 
the  noun  ;  "  The  man  is  hajipy,  or  happy  is  the  man,  who  lives 
virtuously." 

5.  When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb,  or  expresses 
some  circumstance  of  a  noun  placed  after  an  active  verb  ;  as,  "  A 
boy  regularly  studious."  "  Vanity  often  renders  its  possessor 
despicable." 

Observation. — Adjective  pronouns  in  the  plural  number  wi"!/ 
sometimes  properly  associate  with  a  singular  noun  ;  as,  '*  Our  desire 
is  that  you  accept  the  favour."  ''  We  received  tluir  resignalioni" 
'J"he  adjective  many,  wiih  the  indefinite  article  a  after  it,  is  some- 
limes  used  wiih  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  ;  as,  "  Many  a 
gem."  "  Many  a  flower,"  he.  These  phrases  refer  to  many  gems 
aud  many  fioweis  considered  separately  and  not  collectively. 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
These  kind  of  indulgences  soften  and  injure  the  mind. 
Instead  of  improving  yourselves  you  have  been  playing 
this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 
'I'he  board  is  three  foot  broad.  How  many  sorrows 
should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  industrious  to  make  it. 
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1 .  Charles  was  extravagant,  and  by  this  mean  became 
poor.  He  obtained  his  end  by  that  mean.  Industry  is 
the  mean  of  obtaining  competency. 

2.  Religion  raises  man  above  himself  ;  irreligion  sinks 
him  beneath  the  brutes  ;  thjit  binds  him  down  to  a  poor 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth  ;  this  opens  for  hira  a 
prospect  to  the  skies. 

3.  Each  of  them  in  their  turn  receive  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Every  person,  whatever  be 
their  station,  are  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Every  leaf,  and  every  drop  of  water,  teem  with- 
life.  Neither  of  those  men  have  an  idea  that  their 
opinions  are  ill-founded.     On  either  sides  of  the  river. 

4).  She  reads  proper,  writes  neat,  and  composes  accu- 
rate. He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now 
near  exhausted.  They  live  conformable  to  the  rules.  We 
may  reason  very  clear.  He  was  exceeding  beloved.  He 
came  agreeable  to  his  promise,  and  conducted  himself 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  speaks  fluent,  and  reads 
excellent.  He  lived  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
The  study  of  Syntax  should  be  previously  to  that  of  punc- 
tuation.    They  were  left  solitarily  and  distressed. 

5.  It  is  more  easier  to  build  two  chimnies  than  to  main- 
tain one.  The  nightingale  has  the  most  sweetest  voice  in 
the  grove.  That  is  the  elegantest  tree  on  the  farm.  She 
is'more  beautifuler  than  her  sister.  The  Supreme  Being 
is  the  most  wisest  and  most  best  of  beings. 

6.  He  spoke  in  a  distinct  enough  manner  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  assembly.  Thomas  received  a  new  pair  of 
gloves  ;  he  lives  with  a  old  rich  man.  The  two  first  in 
the  row  are  cherry-trees,  the  two  others  are  pear-trees. 

RULE    XVIII. 

Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative  ;  as, "  His  language  was  7iot  ung?'ammati- 
cal  ;"  that  is,  "  it  \\?l%  grammatical.''''  "  He  needs  not  do 
■notldng  ;"  that  is,  "  he  should  do  somctliing.''^ 
EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
Neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  no  such  perishable 
things,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  j^n  immortal  spirit.  There 
cannot  be  nothing  more  insignificant  than  vanity.     They 

D 
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did  not  receive  no  letter.  I  am  resolved  not  to  comply 
with  no  proposals  tliey  may  ofler.  Nor  did  they  not 
perceive  him. 

RULE    XIX. 

The  indefinite  orticle  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular 
number  only,  individually  or' collectively ;  as,  "  yl  Chris- 
tian ;"  "A/?,  infidel;"  "  A  score  ;"  "  A  thousand." 

The  definite  article  may  agree  with  nouns  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number  ;  as,  "  The  garden ;"  "  the 
Jbouse  ;"  "  the  stars." 

Note  1 . — The  articli's  are  often  properly  omitted  ;  ivhen  used' 
they  should  be  justly  applied  according  to  their  distinct  nature  ;  as, 
''  Charity  is  a  virtue."     "  The  sea  is  green."     '•'  A  lion  is  bold." 

Note  2. — It  may  in  general  be  sufficient  to  prefix  the  article  to  the 
former  of  two  words  in  the  same  sentence,  unless  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  ;  as,  "  He  sold  the  house  and  farm."  "  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans." 

Observalion. — A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  somelimes  made 
by  the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a  ;  If  I  say,  "  He  behaved  with 
a  little  reverence  ;"  the  meaning  is  positive  ;  but  if  I  say,  "  He  be- 
haved with  little  reverence  ;"  the  meaning  is  negative.  In  common 
conversation  or  in  familiar  style  we  frequently  omit  the  articles 
wliich  might  be  inserted  in  writing,  especially  a  grave  style  j  as, 
"  At  worst,  time  might  be  gained  by  this  expedient."  "  At  the 
worst."  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's-hcad."  "John  ike  Baptist's." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
A  Christian  countries.       An  enemies  in  the  field.     A 
brothers  of  my   uncle.     A  partners  of  my  father.     A 
virtuous  boys. 

1.  The  fire,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water  are  four 
elements  of  the  philo'Sophers.  The  reason  was  given  to 
man  to  control  his  passions.  A  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  the  creation.  Wisest  and  best  men  sometimes  com- 
mit errors.       King  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the  duke. 

2.  He  bought  the  house  and  the  garden.  He  paid  for 
the  hat  ond  the  coat.  The  fear  of  shame  and  desire  of 
approbation  prevent  many  bad  actions.  He  was  iniluenc- 
ed  by  a  just  and  generous  principle. 

RULE  XX. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  which  in  point  of  time 
relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that  relation  shoukl 
be  observed  ;    as,  "  The  Lord  hatli  givc?i,  and  the  Lord 
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hath  taken  away  ;"  it  should  be,  "  The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hatli  taken  away." 

Nota  1.-7- Verbs  that  express  desire,  hope,  intention,  or  command, 
must  invariably  be  followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of  4he 
infinitive  mood ;  as,  "  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  commanded  him 
to  have  done  it  5"  it  should  be,  "  to  do  it." 

Observation. — When  the  action  or  event,  signified  by  the  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  is  contemporary  or  future  with  respect  to  the 
verb  to  which  it  is  chiefly  related,  the  present  of  the  infinitive  should 
be  used;  as,  "  Last  week  I  intended  to  write  ;"  but,  when  the  ac- 
tion or  event  is  neither  conteinporary  nor  future,  the  perfect  infinitive 
should  be  employed  ;  as,  "  It  would  have  afforded  mc  great  pleasure, 
as  often  as  I  reflected  upon  it,  to  have  been  the  Iriessenger  of  such  in- 
telligence." If  the  thing  asserted  be  at  all  times  immutably  the 
same,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  present  tense  must  be  used ;  as, 
"  Virtue  is  commendable  at  any  season  of  life."  But,  if  a  declara- 
tion be  made  relative  to  something  that  is  not  always  the  same,  or 
supposed  to  be  so,  the  past  tense  should  be  applied;  as,  '•  The  judge 
said  he  xuas  in  favour  of  the  measure." 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  particular  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
moods  and  tenses  ol^  verbs  wilh  respect  to  one  another,  so  that  they 
may  be  proper  and  consistent.  The  best  rule  that  can  be  given  is  this 
very  general  one;  "  To  observe  what  the  sense  necessarily  requires." 

EXERCISE — Foy  Correction. 

The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be  at  school  three 
years.  He,  that  was  dead,  sat  up  and  began  to  speak. 
I  should  be  obliged  to  bijn  if  he  will  gratify  me  in  that 
particular.  1  have  corapassion  on  the  multitude  because 
they  continite  with  Me  now  three  days.  John  will  earn  his 
wages  when  his  service  is  completed.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
he  cannot  justify  his  conduct. \  After  we  visited  London, 
we  returned  to  our  peaceful  home.  I  have  been  at  Lon- 
don a  year,  and  seen  the-king  last  summer. 

1.  I  propose  to  go  to  York  in  a  few  months,  and,  after 
I  shall  finish  my  business  there,  to  proceed  to  America. 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  I  always  intended  to 
have  rewarded  my  son  according  to  his  merits.  We 
done  no  m.ore  than  it  Avas  our  duty  to  have  done.  These 
proscriptions  seem  to  be  the  most  iniquitous  measures 
pursued  at  that  time. 

RULE    XXT. 

When  the  qualities  of  (Jifferent  things  are  compared, 
the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  i& 
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governed  by  the  verb  or  preposition  expressed  or  under- 
stood, as,  "  Thou  art  wiser  than  I ;"  that  is,  "  than  I  am." 
"  They  love  him  more  than  me  ;"  that  is,  "  more  than 
they  love  me." 

Observation. — The  relative  who  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule;  it  sometimes  follows  than  in  the  objective  ease;  as,  "  A'fred 
//^a>i  w;/iO;?i  a  greater  king  never  reigned."  The  phrase  than  whom 
is,  however,  avoided  by  the  best  modern  writers.  The  above  sen- 
tence might  be  rendered  much  better  by  changing  it  in  the  following 
manner;  "  A  greater  king  than  Alfred  never  reigned." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 
They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  me.  The  under- 
taking was  much  better  executed  by  his  brother  than  he. 
In  some  respects  we  have  had  as  many  advantages  as 
them  ;  but  ^ley  have  had  a  greater  privilege  than  us. 
They  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  bet- 
ter grammarian  than  them.  "Who  wrote  this  ]  Not  me. 
"Who  revealed  the  secrets  1  Not  him.  AVho  said  so  ?  Not 
us.  You  know  the  difficulty  better  than  me.  There  is 
but  one  in  fault,  and  that  is  me. 

RULE  xxTi. 

To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions,  and  to  express  our 
ideas  in  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words, 
is  frequently  admitted  ;  as,  "  He 'was  a  learned,  wise,  and 
good  man  ;  instead  of,  "  He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was 
a  wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man." 

But,  if  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  sentence, 
weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  any  other  impro- 
priety, they  must  be  expressed  ;  as, "  We  are  apt  to  love, 
who  love  us  ;"  the  word  them  should  be  supplied. 

Notn. — Every  compound  sentence  is  more  or  less  elliptical ;  the 
following  examples  will  show  the  ellipsis  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  : 

1.  Of  the  article  ;  as,  "  A  man,  woman,  and  child ;"  that  is,  "  A 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  child." 

2.  Of  the  noun  ;  as,  "  The  laws  of  God  and  man  :"  that  is,  "  The 
laws  of  (Jod  and  the.  laws  of  man." 

3.  Of  the  adjective ;  as,  •'  A  dclightftil  garJen  and  orchard  ;"  that 
is,  "A  delightful  garden  and  a  deligh'ful  orchard." 

4.  Of  the  pronoun  ;  as,  "  I  love  and  respect  hioi  ;"  that  is,  "  I 
love  him  and  /  respect  him. 

5.  Of  the  verb  :  as,  "  The  man  was  old  and  crafty ;"  that  is,  "  The 
man  was  old  and  the  man  tvas  crafty." 
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The  auxiliaries  do,  did,  have,  had,  shall,  will,  may,  might,  &c., 
are  frequently  used  alone  to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb ;  as,  "  He 
loves  intemperance,  but  I  do  not  ;"  that  is,  "  I  do  not  love,"  &c. 
"  We  succeeded,  but  he  did  not  5"  that  is,  tie  did  not  succeed." 

6.  Of  the  adverb  ;  as,  "  He  spoke  and  acted  wisely  ;"  that  is, 
•  He  spoke  wisely,  and  acted  wisely." 

7.  Of  the  preposition  ;  as,  ''  He  spoke  to  every  man  and  woman  ;" 
that  is  '•  io  cveiy  woman."  "  This  day  Inst  year,"  that  is,  "  on  this 
day  ill  last  year." 

8.  Of  the  conjunction  ;  as,  "  I  confess  llie  power,  wisdom,  and 
love  of  the  Creator  ;"  that  is,  "  the  power,  arid  wisdom,  and  love," 

9.  Of  the  interjection  5  as,  "  Oh  !  pity  and  shame  !"  that  is,  "  Oh 
pity  !   Oh  shame  !" 

Observulion. — When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 
sentence  or  weaken  its  force,  they  should  be  supplied  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  repetition  of  the  words-.becomes  disagreeable 
or  tedious,  or  is  attended  with  any  impropriety,  they  should  be 
omitted.  The  repetition  of  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  is  often 
proper  ;  as,  "  I  have  seen  him,  and  /  have  heard  liim  too."  In 
elliptical  expressions  care  should  be  taken  that  the  adjective  have 
exactly  the  same  signification,  and  be  quite  as  proper  when  juined 
10  the  latter  noun  as  to  the  form.er  ;  otherwise  the  ellipsis  should 
not  be  admitted  ;  as,  "  A  beautiful  field  and  trees  j"  it  should  be, 
''  A  beautiiul  field  and_^;ie  trees." 

EXERCISE — For  Correction. 

I  gladly  sliunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  What  is 
it  men  mean  by  distri'outive  justice  ?  Plis  honour,  interest, 
and  religion  are  all  embarked  in  this  undertaking.  The 
fear  of  death,  nor  hope  of  life,  could  make  him  submit  to 
a  dishonest  action.  An  elegant  house  and  furniture  by 
this  event  was  lost  to  the  owner. 
RULE  xxm. 

Adverbs,  though  they  have  no  government  of  case? 
tense,  Sec,  require  an  appropriate  situation  in  the  sentence  ; 
for  the  most  part  before  adjectives,  after  verbs  active  and 
neuter,  and  frequently  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  ; 
as,  "  He  made  a  ver^j  sensible  discourse..;  he  spoke 
forcibly,  and  was  attoitively  heard  by  the  whole  assembly." 

Note  1. — The  adverb  never  generally  precedes  the  verb,  or  is 
placed  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  ;  as,  "  I  never  was 
there."  "  He  was  never  seen  to  laugh."  Ever  is  sometimes  im- 
properly used  for  never  ;  as,  "  I  seldom  or  ever  sec  him  j"  for,  "  1 
seldom  or  never  see  him." 

Observation. — Soipe  adverbs  arc  improperly  used  for  nouns  and 
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relatiyc  pronouns  ;  "  In  1687  the  company  was  chartered,  since 
when  it  began  to  prosper  ;"  that  is,  "  Since  ^vkich  lime."  "  They 
framed  a  protestation  where  they  repeated  all  their  former  claims  ;" 
that  is,  "in  which,"  &c.  "  It  is  worth  their  while;"  that  is, 
"  their  time  and  pains." 

The  adverbs  here,  Mere,  and  ivhere  are  often  improperly  apjdied  lo 
Tcrbs  signifying  motion  instead  oihitlier,  tldlher,  whither  ;  as,  "He 
came  here  hastily."  "  They  rode  there ;"  "  Where  are  you 
going  1"  They  should  be  ;  "  He  came  hither  ;"  "  They  rode 
thither  ;"  "  Whither  are  you  going  1"  The  latter  form  of  expres- 
sion is  nearly  obsolete,  unless  in  grave  style;  the  sentences,  "  he 
arrived  here  to-day  ;"  "  they  went  there  last  week  ;"  "  where  will 
you  go,"  8vC.  are  now  used  by  the  best  modern  writers. 

EXERCISE — Fo)-  Correction. 

He  was  pleased  not  often  because  he  was  vain.  Wil- 
liam nobly  acted.  We  may  happily  live  though  poor. 
We  may  expect  reasonably  that  he  will  come.  It  can- 
not be  impertinent  therefore  to  remonstrate.  We  always 
should  prefer  our  duty  to  our  pleasure.  It  is  impossible 
continually  to  be  at  work.  These  things  should  be  never 
)«eparated.  So  well  educated  a  boy  gives  great  hopes  to 
bis  friends. 

1.  They  could  not  persuade  him  though  they  were 
sever  so  eloquent.  He  comes  ncA^er  at  a  proper  time.  He 
was  seen  to  enter  the  house  never  ap'ain. 
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PROSODY. 


Prosody  consists  of  two  parts :  the  former  teaches  the 
tnie  pronunciation  of  words,  comprising  accent,  quan- 
tity, EMPHASIS,  pause,  and  tone  ;  and  the  latter  tbc 

kws  of  VERSIFICATION. 

ACCENT. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice  on 
a  certain  letter  or  ;•;,  liable  in  a  word,  that  it  may  be  better 
heard  than  the  rest,  as  distinguished  from  them  ;  as  in  the 
word  presume- i\\Q  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  letter 
u  and  second  syllable  sinne,  which  take  the  accent. 

Note. — Every  word  in  the  language  of  more  than  one  syllable 
has  one  of  them  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  accent.     Words  of 
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two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one 
unless  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  we  sometimes  lay  an  equal  stress 
upon  two^uccessive  syllables  ;  as,  "  Di-rect."  For  the  accent  u 
ilissyllabks  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  Trisyllables  and  poly- 
syllables generally  follow  the  accent  of  the  word  from  which  they 
arc  derived  ;  as,  "  Loneliness  ;"  "  C(>ntinency." 

QUANTITY. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronomicingit.  It  is  considered  as  long  or 
short. 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long  when  the  accent  is  oa 
the  vowel,  which  occasions  it  to  be  slovvly  joined  ia  pro- 
nunciation to  the  following  letter  or  letters  ;  as,  "  Fall, 
bale,  m55d,  bouse,  feature." 

A  syllable  is  short  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant, 
which  occasions  the  vowel  to  .be  quickly  joined  to  tli€ 
succeeding  letter  ;  as,  "  an't,  bon'net,  hun'ger." 

A  long  syllable  requires  double  the  time  of  a  short  or>« 
in  pronouncing  it  ;  thus  "  Mate"  and  "  Note"  should  be 
pronounced  as  slowly  again  as  "  Mat"  and  Not." 

EMPHASIS. 

By  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound  of 
voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or  words  oa 
which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show  how 
it  aftects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  emphat- 
ic words  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice 
•as  well  as  by  a  greater  stress. 

Questions. — What  is  prosody  ?  What  is  accent  1  What  is  quan- 
tity ?  When  is  a  vowel  long  1  When  is  a  syllable  sliort  1  What 
does  a  long  syllable  require  1     What  is  emphasis  1 

Note. — On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depends  th« 
life  of  pronunciation.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not 
only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meanins; 
often  left  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  ivrong,  we  siuill 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  w'holly.  To  give  a  common 
instance  ;  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  '•'  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day 1"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  diilcrent  acceptations  ac- 
cording as  the  emphasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be 
pronounced  thus  ;  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  V  the  answer  may 
naturally  be,  "  No,  we  send  a  servant  in  our  stead."  If  thus  ; 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  V  answer,  "  No,  we  intend  to  walk." 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to  day  V  "  No,  wc  ride  into  the  country." 
'■  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  "  No,  but  we  shall  to-morrow."  In 
like  manner  in  solemn  discourse  the  whole  force  and  beauty-of  an 
expression  often  depend  on  the  emphatic  word. 
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PAUSES. 

Pauses  or  rests  in  speaking-  and  reading  are  a  total  ces- 
sation of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  measurable  space  of  time. 

TONES. 

Tones  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses, 
consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  notes  or 
variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in  the  expression 
of  our  sentiments. 

Note. — Emjjhasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases  with  a  de- 
gree of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice,  but  tones,  peculiarly  so  called, 
affect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  of  a  dis- 
course. > 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only  obserre  that 
the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a  continual  state  of  activ- 
ity, emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the  different  effects  which  those  idea,3 
produce  in  the  speaker. 

VERSIFICATION. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain  number 
and  variety  of  syllables  according  to  certain  laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  of  one 
verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

Note. — Poetical  Feet. — A  certain  number  of  syllables  con- 
nected together  form  a  foot.  They  are  called /ef/,  because  it  is  by 
'heir  aid  that  the  voice,  as  it  ivi  re,  steps  along  through  the  verse  in  a 
measured  space  of  time.  All  feel  used  in  poetry  consist  eithet-  of 
two  cr  three  syllables  ;  they  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds  ;  four  of 
tivo  syllables,  and  four  of  three.  In  the  following  table  the  straight 
line  over  a  syllable  shows  that  the  syllable  is  long,  or  accented  J  and 
the  curve  line,  that  the  syllable  is  short,  or  unaccented. 

DISSYLLABLE. 

A  Trochee  -  o  ;  as,  HattfiiL 

An  Iamb     »»  -  J  "  Betray. 

A  Spondee  -  -  ;  "  Pale  Moon. 

A  Pyrrhic     o  ty  ;  "  On  the. 

TRISYLLABLE. 

A  Dactyl  -  u  u  ;  as.  Labourer. 

An  Amphibrach  o  -  u  ;  "  Lgllghtful. 

An  Anapest  o  o  -  ;  "  C6ntravene. 

A  Tribrach  u  u  u  ;  "  Numerable. 

~, Questions. —Viho.i  is  a  pause  1    What  is  a  tone  1    What  is  versi- 
fication 1 

Question — What  is  rhyme  1 
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Tlie  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Dactylic,  and  Anapestic, 
are  called  the  irmiciiml  feet,  as  poetical  compositions 
consist  chiefly  of  them  ;  the  other  feet,  called  secondary, 
are  introduced  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to  improve 
the  verse.  English  verse  may  be  divided  into  several 
species  according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Iambic. — The  Iambic  verse  consists  of  several  kinds. 

1.  The  first  form  consists  of  one  Iamb  and  a  short 
syllable  ;  as. 

Disdaining, 
Complaining. 

2.  The  second  of  two  Iambs  ;  as. 

To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  grows. 
It  may  sometimes  take  an  additional  syllable. 

3.  The  third  consist  of  three  Iambs  ;  as, 

In  plages  far  or  near. 
Or  famous,  or  obscure. 

4.  The  fourth  consists  of  four  lambs ;  as, 

And  miiy  at  last  my  weary  age, 
Find  out  a  peaceful  iiermitage. 

5.  The  fifth,  called  the  Heroic  measure,  consists  of 
five  ;  as, 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee  ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

6.  The  sixth  form  is  called  the  yl/eza;tfZre«e  measure .; 
as, 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust,  be  humble  and  be  wise. 

7.  The  seventh  form  consists  of  seven  Iambs,  gener- 
ally written  in  two  lines  ;  the  first  containing  four,  and 
the  second  three  feet  ;  as, 

When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  15ve,  and  praise. 

Trochaic. — The  Trochaic  versa  i:3  also  of  several 
kinds. 

1.  The  first  consists  of  one  Trochee  and  a  long 
syllable  ;  as, 

Tumult  cease, 
Sink  to  peace. 

d2 
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2.  The  second,  of  two,  and  sometimes  a  long  syllable  ; 
as, 

On  the  mountain 
By  a  fountain. 
In  the  days  of  old. 
Fabl6s  plainly  told. 

3.  The  third,    of  three,  and  sometimes  an  additional 
long  syllable  ;  as, 

When  our  hearts  are  mourning. 
Restless  mortals  toil  for  nought. 
Bliss  ill  vain  from  earth  is  sought. 

4'.  The  fourth,  of  four  Trochees  ;  as, 

Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder. 

5.  The  fifth,  of  five  ;  but  very,  seldom  used  ;  as, 

All  that  ivalk  on  foot  or  ride  in  chariots, 
All  that  divell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 

6.  The  sixth  form  consists  of  six  Trochees  ;  as, 
On  a  mountain  stretched  beneath  a  hoary  willow.  . 

Dactylic. — This  measure  is  very  uncommon  ;  as. 

From  the  low  pleasures  of  this  fallen  nature 
Rise  yc  to  higher. 

Anapestic. — Of  this  measure  there  are  several  kinds  ; 

1 .  The  shortest  form  consists  of  the  Anapest ;  as, 

But  in  vain 
They  complain. 

.  This  form  is  ambiguous  ;  for  by  laying  the  stress  of  the 
Toice  on  the  first  and  third  syllable  it  becomes  a  Trochaic  ; 
therefore  the  simplest  form  of  the  Anapestic  verse  con- 
«ists  of  two  Anapests  ;  as, 

Biit  his  courage  'gan  fail. 
For  no  arts  could  avail. 

2.  The  second  form  consists  of  three  ;  as, 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace  j 
To  your  deepest  recess  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  from  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

3.  The  third  species  consists  of  four  Anapests  ;  as. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 
POETICAL  PAUSES. 
There   are  two  kinds  of  pauses  in  poety,  called  the 
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sentential  and  harmonic.  The  sentential  takes  place 
after  the  comma,  semicolon,  &c.,  as  the  sense  may  re- 
quire ;  the  harmonic,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  melody 
of  the  verse,  is  divided  into  the  fitial  and  the  caesurai 
pauses.  The  final  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  every  line, 
although  the  sense  may  not  require  it;  it  also  marks  the 
difference  on  many  occasions  between  prose  and  verse. 
The  caesurai  pause  divides  the  line  into  equal  or  unequal 
parts  ;  as. 

Round  broken  columns"  clasping  ivy  twined. 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin"  stalked  the  stately  hind. 

PUNCTUATION 

Is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  composition  into 
sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  by  points  or  stops  for  the 
purposes  of  marking  the  different  pauses  which  the  sense 
and  an  accurate  pronunciation  require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause  ;  the  Semi- 
colon, a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the  Colon, 
doable  that  of  the  semicolon  ;  and  the  Period  double  that 
of  the  colon. 

The  points  are  marked  in  the  following  manner  ; 
The  Comma         ,  The  Colon         : 

The  Semicolon     ;  The  Period 

COMMA. 

The   Comma  usually  separates  those  parts  of  a   sen- 
tence, which,  though   very  closely    connected  in  sense 
require  a  pause  between  them  ;  as,  "  I  remember,  with 
gratitude,  his  love  and  services."     "  Charles  is  beloved, 
esteemed,  and  respected." 

RULES    FOR    THE    COMMA, 

Rule  I.  A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  no  point 
except  a  full  stop  at  the  end  ;  as,  "  Virtue  refines  the 
affections."  But,  when  a  simple  sentence  is  long,  and 
the  nominative  separated  from  the  verb  by  some  interven- 
ing words,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  immediately  be- 
fore the  verb  ;  as,  "  The  good  taste  of  the  present  age, 
has  rot  allowed  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  En- 
glish lan2:uao;e." 

Questions. — What  is  punctuation  1  What  do  tlie  Comma,  Colon' 
he.  represent  1  How  arc  the  points  marked  1  What  docs  the 
Comma  separata  1 
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Rule  Ti.  When  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  sentence  is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a  com- 
ma is  usually  introduced  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  this 
phrase  :  as  "  I  remember,  ivit\\  gratitude,  his  kindness 
to  me." 

Rule  III.  When  two  or  more  parts  of  speech  occur  in 
the  same  construction  without  a  conjunction  between 
them,  they  should  be  parted  by  a  comma  ;  as,  ''  Truth, 
jxistice,  and  mercy  dwell  here."  "  Tlain,  Jionest  truth 
wants  no  artificial  covering."  "  David  was  a  brave, 
wise,  just,  and  pious  man."  "  In  a  letter  we  may  advise, 
exhort,  co)7!fort,regtiest,  and  discuss."  "  He  Vi\ed  esteem- 
ed, ?-cs2)ected,  and  loved  by  all."  "  lie  acteA  X)rudently , 
steadily,  and  vigorously."  But," when  two  parts  of  speech 
are  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction,  the  comma 
should  not  be  introduced  ;  as,  "  How  great  the  contrast 
between  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly."  "  He  is 
just  a,nd  honest."  "  Study  expands  and  elevates  the 
mind." 

Rule  IV.  Participles,  followed  by  something  that  de- 
pends on  them,  are  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  by  commas  ;  as, "  The  king,  ap2>rovi7ig  of 
the  plan,  put  it  in  execution." 

Rule  V.  When  a  conjunction  is  separated  from  the 
word  to  which  it  belongs,  the  intervening  phrase  should 
have  a  comma  at  each  extremity  ;  as,  "  They  set  out 
early,  and,  before  evening,  arrived  at  the  destined  place." 

Rule  VI.  Expressions,  in  direct  address,  are  followed 
by  a  comma  ;  as,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart  ;"  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  my  frie^uls,  for  your  many  favours." 

Rule  VII.  The  case  absolute,  and  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute,  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
by  commas  ;  as,  "  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate."     *'  To  confess  the  truth,  1  was  much  in  fault." 

Rule  VIII.  Nouns  in  apposition,  when  something  is 
added  by  way  of  explanation,  should  be  set  off  by  com- 
mas ;  as,  "  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;"  but,  if 
such  nouns  are  single,  they  are  not  separated  :  as,. "  Paul 
the  Apcstle."     •'  The  emperor  Antoninus." 

Ride  IX.  Simple  members  of  sentences,  connected  by 
comparatives,  are  generally  distinguished  by  commas,  ub- 
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less  the  sentences  are  very  sliort ;  as,"  As  the  heart  panteth 
after  the  water,  so  my  soul  panteth  after  Thee."  "  It  is 
better  to  acquire  wisdom  thcoi  gold." 

Rule  X.  A  remarkable  expression,  a  short  observation, 
or  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  marked  by  a  comma  ;  as, 
"He  often  made  use  of  these  words,  Know  thyaelf.'''' 
"  Plutarch  calls  lying,  the  vice  fjf  staves. '''' 

Rule  XI.  Relative  pronouns,  being  connective  v.ords, 
generally  admit  a  comma  before  them  ;  as,  "  He  preaches 
sublimely,  wlio  lives  virtuously."  "  This  is  the  tree,  which 
produces  no  fruit."  But,  if  the  relative  is  followed  by  a 
phrase  tending  to  confine  the  antecedent  to  some  particu- 
lar sense,  the  comma  should  be  omitted  before  the  rela- 
tive ;  as,  "  A  man  xvho  deviates  from  the  truth,  will  not 
be  credited." 

Rule  xii.  The  verb,  to  he,  when  followed  by  the  infin- 
itive mood,  or  the  particle  ilLOt,  should  have  a  comma 
, after  it  ;  as,  "  The  most  prudent  course  is,  to  withdraw 
from  the  country."  "  My  desire  is,  that  you  go  immedi- 
ately." 

Rule  XIII.  When  a  verb  or  another  part  of  speech  is 
understood,  a  comma  should  be  introduced  in  its  place  ; 
as,  "  From  law  arises  security  ;  from  security,  curiosity  ; 
from  curiosity,  knowledge." 

Rule  XIV.  The  words  ivay,  so,  hence,  again,  first, 
secondly,  noio,  lastly , once  more,  in  short,  Sec,  should  be 
generally  separ^^ted  from  the  context  by  commas  ;  as, 
"  He  is  my  friend":  ybrwer/?/,  the  supporter  of  my  infancy  ; 
tiow,  the  guardian  of  my  youth." 

Rule  XV.  The  simple  sentences  and  explanatory 
ptrases  that  make  up  a  compound  sentence,  should  be 
generally  separated  from  each  other  by  commas  ;  as, 
"  Very  often,  while  we  are  complaining  of  the  vanity  and 
the  evils  of  human  life,  we  make  that  vanity,  and  increase 
those  evils." 

Obscivalion, — It  is  not  easy  to  give  rules  that  will  apply  in  every 
case  for  the  insertion  of  commas.  As  they  are  generally  used  to 
distinguish  the  sense,  their  introduction  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  , 

SEMICOLON. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  compound  sentence 
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into  two  cr  more  parts  not  so  closely  connected  as  those 
which  are  separated  by  a  comma,  nor'yet  so  little  depen- 
dent on  each  other  as  those  which  are  distinguished  by 
a  colon  ;  as,  "  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface  ;  but  pearls 
lie  at  the  bottom." 

Note, — The  Semicolon  is  somptimes  used,  when  the  preceding 
member  of  the  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give  a  ccmplete  se'nsc,  but 
depends  on  the  follouiiig  clause  ;  and  sometimes,  ivhen  the  sense  of 
that  member  -would  be  complete  without  the  concluding  one  ;  as, 
"  Homer  Mas  the  greater  genius  ;  Virgil,  the  better  artist ;  in  the 
one  we  more  admire  the  m,in  ;  in  the  other,  the  work."  "  Religion 
does  not  require  lliat  man  should  retreat  from  Avorldly  affairs  ;  much 
less,  that  he  should  neglect  them." 

COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or 
more  parts  less  connected  than  those  which  are  separated 
by  a  semicolon  ;  but  not  so  independent  as  separate, 
distinct  sentences. 

Note. — The  Colon  may  be  applied  in  the  following  cases  ; — 

1 .  VV hen  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but  followed 
by  some  supplemental  remaik,  or  further  illustration  of  the  subject.; 
as,  "  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate  herself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt :  the  Gospel  reveals  the  plan  of  Divine  interposition 
and  aid." 

2.  When  several  semicolons  have  preceded,  a  still  greater 
pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  concluding  sentiment ;  as, 
"  Religion  sanctions  it ;  reason  approves  it ;  justice  demands  it  : 
these  are  considerations  -which  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight  in 
your  decision." 

3.  The  Colon  is  commonly  used  when  an  example,  a  quotation, 
Sic,  is  introduced;  as,"  Tlie  Scripture  gives  us  an  amiable  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  in  these  words  :  '  Gcd  is  love.'  "  "  He  was 
heard  to  say ;  I  have  done  with  the  world."'  And  sometimes 
when  a  conjunction  is  understood  :  as,  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
longer  :  there  is  no  room  for  hope." 

PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  independent,  and 
not  connected  in  construction  with  the  following  sentence, 
it  is  marked  with  a  period. 

Note. — Some  sentences  are  independent  of  each  other  both  in 
their  sense  and  construction  ;  as,  "  Fear  God.  Honour  tiie  king. 
Have  charily  towards  all  men."  Others  are  independent  only  in 
their  grammatical  co^istruction  ;  as,  "  The  Supreme  Being  changes 
not,  either  in  ilis  desire  to  promote  our  happiness,  or  in  the  plan  of 
His  adminibtrition.  One  light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above. 
One  clear  and  direct  path  is  pointed  out  toman.'' 

The  period  should  be  used  after  every  abbreviated  word  :  as, 
"  M.  S.     P.  S.     N.  B.     A.  D.     O.  S.     N.  S.»  &c. 

Questions. — For  what  is  the  Semicolon  used  1  What  is  a  Colon  ? 
What  is  a  Period  1 
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Besides  the  points  which  mark  the  pauses  in  discourse,  there  are 
others  that  denote  a  ditterent  modulation  of  voice  in  ccrrespondence 
to  the  sense.     These  are^ 

The  Interrogative  point     ? 

The  Exclamation  point      ! 

The  Parenthesis  ()  ; 
as, ''  Are  you  sincere  ?" 
"  How  excellent  i's  a  grateful  heart  !" 

"  Know  then  the  Iruth,  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

The  following  characters  are  also  frequently  used  in 
composition. 

An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  '  ;  as, "  tho',  judg'd." 

am 

A  Caret,  marked  thus  A  ;  as,  "  I  A  diligent." 

A  Hyphen,  which  is  marked  -  ;  as,  "  Lap-dog,  to- 
mori'ow." 

The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus' ;  as,  "  Fan'cy." 

The 'Grave  Accent,  thus^  ;  as, ''  Fa^vour." 

The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a  long  syllable  is 
this  - ;  as,"  Rosy,"  and  a  short  one,  thus,  ^  ;  as, "  Folly." 
This  last  mark  is  called  a  Breve.  ,The  Broad  Accent  is 
marked  with  a  Circumflex  ;  as,  in  "  Hall." 

A  Diaeresis,  thus  marked  •  .  Shows  that  two  vowels 
form  separate  syllables  ;  as,  "  Creiitor." 

A  Section  is  thus  marked  §. 

A  Paragraph,  thus  ^. 

A  Quotation  has  two  inverted  commas  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  two  direct  ones  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or 
passage  ;  as, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Crotchets  or  Brackets  serve  to  enclose  a  particular 
word  or  sentence.     They  arc  marked  thus,  []. 

Au  Index  or  Hand  frj=  points  out  a  remarkable 
passage. 

A  Brace  /■  unites   three  poetical    lines  ;    or   connects  a 

number  of  words  in  prose  with  one  common  term. 

An  Asterisk  or  little  star*  directs  the  reader  to  some 
note  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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An  Ellipsis   is  thus  marked ;  as,  "  K .g," 

for  King. 

An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus  f,  Double  Obelisk, 
thus  J,  and  Parallels,  thus  ||,  together  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  figures,  are  used  as  references  to  the 
margin. 

CAPITALS. 

The  following  words  should  begin  with  capitals  ; 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  para- 
graph, &c. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  frequently  after 
the  notes  of  interrogation  and  exclamation. 

3.  The  names  of  the  Deity  ;  as,  God,  Jehovah,  the 
Supreme  Being,  Sec. 

4'.  Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  ships,  &:c. 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places; 
as,  Grecian,  Pvoman,  English,  &c. 

6.  The  first  word  of  an  example,  and  of  a  quotation  in 
a  direct  form  ;  as,  "  Always  remember  this  ancient 
maxim  ;"  "  Know  thyself." 

7.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

8.  The  pronoun  1,  and  the  interjection  O ! 

9.  Words  of  particular  importance  ;  as,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Restoration,  the  Revolution. 

10.  Words  contracted  ;  as,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  Cr.,  A. 
D.,  P.  S.,Esq.,  &c. 

EXERCISES    IN    PUNCTUATION. 

SECTION  I. — Containing  sentences  that  require  the  in- 
sertion of  the  comma  according  to  the  Rules. 

Rule  I.  The  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief. 
Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the 
human  heart.  All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness.  Many  of 
the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere  combinations 
in  pleasure.  The  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions  is  the 
introduction  of  future  misery. 

Rule  II.  Gentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to 
mutual  enjoyment.  Charity  like  the  sun  brightens  all  its 
objects.     Trials  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man. 

Rule  III.  Reason  virtue  answer  one  great  aim.  The 
husband  wife  and  children  suffered  extremely.     Health 
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peace  a  moderate  fortune  and  a  few  friends  make  up  the 
sum  of  temporal  felicity.  Temperance,  and  industry 
will  gain  competency.  A  religious  sensible  and  well 
educated  woman.  He  advised  exhorted  reasoned  and 
entreated  his  friend.  Virtue  supports  in  adversity  moder- 
ates in  prosperity.  He  reads  and  writes  well.  A.  man 
fearing  serving  and  loving  his  Creator.  To  live  soberly 
and  piously  comprehend  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Rule  IV.  His  talents  formed  for  great  enterprises  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  All  mankind 
compose  one  family  assembled  under  the  eye  of  one 
common  father. 

Rule  V.  He  may  rest  assured  that  by  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  virtue  we  shall  obtain  our  end.  If  from  any  exter- 
nal cause  a  man's  mind  be  disturbed. 

jR-i^/e  VI.  Continue  my  child  to  practice  virtue.  To 
you  my  respected  friends  I  am  much  indebted. 

Rule  VII.  Peace  of  mind  being  restored  we  may  smile 
at  misfortune.  Charles  being  absent  the  business  was 
concluded  without  him.  To  enjoy  present  pleasure  he 
sacrificed  his  future  ease.  To  confess  the  truth  I  am  to 
blame. 

Rule  VIII.  Hope  the  balm  of  life  soothes  us  under 
every  misfortune.  Contentment  the  offspring  of  virtue 
dwells  in  retirement.  Joseph  the  patriarch  is  an  illustrious 
example  of  chastity  and  resignation. 

Rule  IX.  The  more  a  man  speaks  of  himself  the  less  he 
likes  to  hear  others  spoken  of.  Nothing  more  strongly 
inculcates  resignation  than  the  experience  of  our  own  in- 
ability to  guide  ourselves. 

Rule  X.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues  is 
"  to  love  our  enemies."  Remember  this  proverb  "  Know 
thyself." 

Rule  XI.  The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream 
which  reflects  every  object  in  its  just  proportion.  Beware 
of  those  connections  which  may  load  you  with  dishonour. 
They  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 

Rule  XII.  The  greatest  misery  is  to  be  condemned  by 
our  own  hearts.  His  highest  enjoyment  was  to  relieve 
the  distressed  and  good.     It  is  a  fact  that  we  must  die. 

Rule  XIII.  Intemperance  leads  to  want,  from  want  to 
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Smisery  from  misery  to  sickness  and  from  sickness  lo  death. 

He  led  forth  his  army  hghts  conquers  and   returns   in 

triumph. 

.     Rule  XIV.  Be  assured  then  that  order  shall  prevail.    I 

"will  proceed  secondly  to  point  out  our  position.     Finally, 

1  will  repeat  what  I  hd\'e  already  said. 

Rule  XV.  To  improve  time  v;-hile  we  are  blessed  with 
health  will  soothe  the  bed  of  sickness.  Very  often  while 
we  are  complaining"  of  the  A^anity  and  evils  of  life  we  make 
that  vanity  and  increase  those  evils.  If  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement  riper  years  may  be  contemp- 
tible and  old  age  miserable. 

SECTION  II. — Sente7tces  requiring  the  Semicolon 
and  Comma. 

The  path  of  truth  is  plain  and  safe  the  path  of  falsehood 
is  a  perplexing  maze.  The  passions  are  the  chief  de- 
stroyers of  our  peace  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the 
moral  worl3.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and 
peace  earth  a  place  of  trial  and  A^exation.  Levity  is  fre- 
quently the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice  cheerfulness 
the  natural  oiTspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

SECTION  III.' — Sente7ices  requiring  the  Colon,  ^-c. 

The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  are  vice  super- 
stition and  idleness  -^'ice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the 
mind  with  bad  passions  superstition  which  fills  it  with 
imaginary  terrors  idleness  which  loads  it  with  tediousness 
and  distrust. 

A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  expressed  in  an  abridged 
form  but  vv^ithout  any  of  the  words  that  denote  compari- 
son, as  "  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 
SECTION  IV. —  Sc?ttences  requiring  the  in&ertion  of  the 
Period,  ifc. 

The  ahsence  of  evil  is  real  good  AYorldly  pleasures 
when  too  eagerly  sought  after  tend  to  corrupt  the  heart 
Feeding  the  hungry  clothing  the  naked  and  comforting  the 
afflicted  afford  true  pleasure  to  the  virtuous  mind  If  we 
look  around  us  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  universe  is 
full  of  active  power  Remember  \hy  Creatur  in  the  dayi 
of  thy  youth  I  know  this  my  friend  that  I  have  com- 
mitted an  error. 
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SECTION  V. — Sentences  requiring  Capitals,  poitits  of 
Ifitenvgation,  ^. 

History  informs  us  That  constaatine  The  great,  After 
his  advancement  to  Sole  Dominion  of  the  roman  world, 
openly  professed  The  christian  faith,  you  know  that  i 
Wish  to  cultivate  your  Acquaintance,  solomon,  the  Son 
of  david,  built  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  was  the 
richest  Monarch  of  the  jews.  Of  whom  were  the  Arti- 
cles bought.  To  whom  was  the  money  paid.  "Who 
counted  It.     Ah  me.     ^yhat  folly. 

regard  the  World  with  cautious  eye, 
nor  Kaise  your  expectations  high, 
see  That  the  Balanced  scales  be  such, 
you  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much. 

SECTION  VI. — PrmnisciKMS  examples  of  clef cctivo  Punc- 
tuaiioJt,  misap2)lication  cf  Cajntals,  Sf-c. 

When  Socrates  was  asked  what  man  approached  the 
nearest  to  perfect  happiness  he  answered  That  Man  who 
has  the  fewest  wants 

She  who  studies  her  Glass  neglects  her  heart 

Between  Passion  and  Lying  there  is  not  a  Finger's 
breadth 

The  Freer  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  Presence  of  others 
the  more  free  are  they  he  who  is  free  makes  free 

Addison  has  remarked  with  equal  Piety  and  Truth 
that  the  Creation  is  a  perpetual  Feast  to  the  Mind  of  a 
Good  Man. 

lie  who  shuts  out  all  evasion  when  he  promises  loves 
truth 

The  laurels  of  the  Warrior  are  dyed  in  Blood  and 
bedewed  with  Tears  of  the  Widow  and  the  Orphan 

Between  Fame  and  true  Honour  a  Distinction  is  to  be 
made  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  Applause  the  latter 
a  more  silent  and  internal  Homage  Fame  floats  on  the 
Breath  of  the  Multitude  Honour  rests  on  the  Judg-ement 
of  the  Thinking  Fame  INTay  give  Praise  while  it  withholds 
esteem  true  Honour  implies  Esteem  mingled  with  respect 
The  one  regards  Particular  distinguished  Talents  the 
other  looks  up  to  the  whole  character. 
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If     I  am  right  tliy  grace  impart 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay 
If  I  am  wrong  O  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride 

Or  impious  discontent 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent 

O  lost  to  virtue  lost  to  manly  thought 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone 
Communion  sweet  communion-large  and  high 
Our  reason  guardian  angel  and  our  God 
Then  nearest  these  when  others  most  remote 
And  all  ere  long  shall  be  remote  but  these 

Know  then  this  truth  enough  for  man  to  know 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below 

The  only  point  wliere  human  Miss  stands  still 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  I'eceives 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives 

The  joy  unequall'd  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lose  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  satiety  tho  e  er  so  blest 

And  but  more  relish  d  as  the  more  distress  d 

EXERCISE. 

Containi)iQ  instances  of  false  Syntax  promiscuously 
dis2Mscd. 

Though  great  has  been  his  disobedience  and  his  folly, 
yet  if  he  sincerely  acknowledges  his  misconduct,  he  will  be 
forgiven. 

On  these  causes  depend  all  the  happiness  ^or  misery, 
which  exist  among  men. 

The  property  of  James,  I  mean  his  books  and  furni- 
ture, were  wholly  destroyed. 

This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  anti- 
quarian, were  entirely  destitute  of  breeding  and  civility. 
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That  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Christianity  has  formerly  been  propagated  among 
the  heathens. 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  he  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  hath  permitted  affliction  to  come  up- 
on us,  shall  deliver  us  from  it  in  due  time. 

In  this  place  there  were  not  only  security,  but  an 
abundance  of  provisions. 

By  these  attainments  are  the  master  honoured,  and  the 
scholars  encouraged. 

The  sea  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  agitated. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  themselves  deists 
understand  the  nature  of  the  religion  they  reject. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  disgust  or  hatred  often  follow 
little  difterences. 

Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all  men  ;  but  every 
person 'do  not  consider  who  govern  those  powerful  causes. 

The  active  mind  of  man  never  or  seldom  rests  satisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  however  prosperous. 

Habits  must  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  of  self- 
denial,  that  we  may  be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  to 
endure  pain,  when  either  of  flhem  interfere  with  our  duty. 

The  error  of  resting  wholly  on  faith,  or  on  works,  is, 
one  of  those  seductions  which  most  easily  misleads  men  ; 
under  the  semblance  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
virtue  on  the  other  hand. 

It  was  no  exaggerated  tale  ;  for  she  was  really  in  that 
sad  condition  that  her  friend  represented  her. 

An  army  present  a  painful  sight  to  a  feeling  mind. 

The  enemies  who  we  ha\^  most  fear",  are  those  of  our 
own  hearts. 

Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to 
come  into  the  world,  and  has  been  so  long  promised 
and  desired, 

Thomas  disposition  is  better  than  his  brothers  ;  and  he 
appears  to  be  the  happiest  man  :  but  some  degree  of  trouble 
is  all  mens  portion. 

Though  remorse  sleep  sometimes  during  prosperity,  it 
will  awake  surely  in  adversity. 
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It  is  an  invariable  law  to  our  present  condition  thateverr 
pleasure  that  are  pursued  to  excess,  convert  themselves 
into  poison. 

If  a  man  brings  into  the  solitary  retreat  of  age  a  vacant 
and  uniniproved  mind,  where  no  knowledge  dawns,  no 
ideas  rise,  Avhich  within  itself  has  nothing  to  feed  upon, 
many  a  heavy  and  many  a  comfortless  day  he  must 
necessarily  pass. 

I  cannot  yield  to  such  dishonourable  conduct,  neither 
at  the  present  moment  of  difficulty,  nor  I  trust,  under  no 
circumstance  whatever. 

He-  resembles  one  of  those  solitary  animals  that, has 
been  forced  from  its  forest  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 

There  is  not,  nor  ought  not  to  be,  such  a  thing  as  con- 
structive treason. 

He  is  a  new  created  knight,  and  his  dignity  sits  awk- 
ward on  him. 

Hatred  or  revenge  are  things  deserving  of  censure 
wherever  they  are  found  to  exist. 

If  you  please  to  employ  your  thoughts  on  that  subject, 
you  would  easily  conceive  our  miserable  condition. 

His  speech  contains  one  of  the  grossest  and  infamous- 
est  calumnies  which  ever  was  uttered. 

A  too  great,  variety  of  sftidies  dissipate  and  weaken  the 
mind. 

These  two  authors  have  each  of  them  their  merit. 

James  was  resolved  to  not  indulge  himself  in  such  a 
cruel  amusement. 

The  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  source  of  a  very 
common  error. 

Calumny  and  detraction  are  sparks,  which  if  you  do  not 
blow,  they  will  go  out  of  tliAiselves. 

Cielia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom  if  we  do  not  flatter, 
she  will  be  disgusted. 

That  celebrated  work  was  nearly  ten  years  published 
before  its  importance  was  at  all  understood. 

Ambition  is  so  insatiable  that  it  will  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  attain  its  objects. 

A  great  mass  of  rocks  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of 
nature  with  wildness  and  confusion  strike  the  mind 
with  more  grandeur  than  if  they  were  adjusted  to  one 
another  with  the  accuratest  symmetry. 
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They  that  honour  nie,  I  will  honour  ;  and  them,  that 
despise  me,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  scuse, 
Lies  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Having  thus  began  to  throw  olY  the  restraints  of  reason, 
he  was  soon  hurried  into  deplorable  excesses. 

These  arts  have  enlightened,  and  will  enlighten,  every 
person  who  shall  attentively  study  them. 

"VMien  we  succeed  in  our  plans,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 
always  to  ourselves  ;  the  aid  of  others  often  promote  the 
end,  and  claim  our  acknowledo-ement. 

Their  intention  were  good  ;  but  wanting  prudence, 
they  missed  the  mai-k  for  which  they  aimed. 

I  have  not,  nor  shall  not  consent  to  a  proposal  so  unjust. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  expense  that 
thou  may  be  well  educated. 

This  treaty  was  made  at  Earl  Moreton  the  Governor's 
castle. 

Be  especially  careful  that  thou  givest  no  offence  to  the 
aged  or  helpless. 

The  business  was  no  sooner  opened,  but  it  r.'as  cordially 
acqtiiesced  in. 

As  to  his  general  conduct,  he  deserved  punishment  as 
much,  or  more  than  his  companion.  He  left  a  son  of  a 
singular  character,  and  behaved  so  ill  that  he  was  put  in 
prison.  • 

If  he  docs  but  approve  my  endeavours,  it  will  be  an 
ample  reward. 

I  beg  the  favour  of  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  a 
view  of  the  manufacturies  of  the  West  E-iding  of  the 
county  of  York. 

I  intended  to  have  written  the  letter  before  he  urged 
me  to  it  ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  not  all  the  merit  of  it. 

All  the  power  of  ridicule,  aided  by  the  desertion  of 
friends,  and  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  were  not  able  to 
shake  his  principles. 

No  human  happiness  is  so  complete  as  does  not  con- 
tain some  imperfection. 

His  father  cannot  hope  for  this  success  unless  his  son 
gives  better  pioofs  of  genius,  or  applies  himself  with  inde- 
fatigable labour. 
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The  house  framed  a  remonstrance  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  conduct,  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  one  of 
those  artifices  which  seduces  men  most  easily  under  ap- 
pearance of  benevolence. 

This  is  the  person,  who  we  are  so  much  obliged  to, 
and  who  we  expected  to  have  seen,  when  the  favour 
was  conferred. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  property  but  does  not  possess 
tlie  esteem  of  his  neighbours. 

They  were  solicitous  to  ingratiate  witli  those,  who  it 
was  dishonourable  to  favour. 

The  great  diversity,  which  takes  place  among  men,  is 
not  owing  to  a  distinction  that  nature  made  in  their  orig- 
inal powers,  as  much  as  to  the  superior  diligence  with 
which  some  have  improved  those  powers  beyond  others. 
.  While  we  are  unoccupied  in  what  is  good,  evil  is  at 
hand  continually. 

Not  a  creature  is  there  that  moves,  nor  a  vegetable 
grows,  but  what,  when  minutely  examined,  furnished 
materials  of  pious  admiration. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  committee  having  de- 
layed this  business  1 

I  know  not  whether  Charles  was  the  author,  but  I  un- 
derstood it  to  be  he. 

A  good  and  well  cultiA'^ated  mind  is  far  more  preferable 
than  the  rank  or  riches. 

Neither  flatter  nor  contemn  the  rich  or  the  great. 

He  has  travelled  much,  and  passed  through  many 
stormy  seas  and  lands. 

You  must  be  sensible  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
other  person  but  me  who  could  give  the  information 
desired. 

To  be  patient,  resigned,  and  thankful,  under  afflictions 
and  disappointments,  demonstrate  genuine  piety. 

Alvarez  was  a  man  of  corrupt  principles,  and  of  de- 
testable conduct  5  and  what  is  still  worse,  gloried  in  his 
shame. 

As  soon  as  the  sense  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  lost  so 
soon  the  great  check  is  taken  off  which  keep  under  re- 
straint the  passions  of  men.     Mean  desires,  low  pleas- 
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ures,  take  place  of  the  greater  and  the  nobler  sentiments 
which  reason  and  religion  inspires. 

We  shonld  be  careful  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
many  persons,  to  censure  the  opinions,  manners,  and 
customs  of  others,  merely  because  they  are  foreign  to  us. 

Steady  application,  as  well  as  genius  and  abilities,  are 
necessary  to  produce  eminence. 

There  is  in  that  seminary  several  students  considerably 
skilled  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

If  Providence  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  shelters 
and  adorns  the  flowers  that  everywhere  grows  wild 
amongst  it,  will  He  not  clothe  and  protect  His  servants 
and  children  much  more  ] 

We  are  too  often  hurried  with  the  violence  of  passion, 
or  with  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 

High  hopes  and  florid  views  is  a  great  eoieiity  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Year  after  year  steal  something  from  us  till  the  decay- 
ing fabric  totters  of  itself,  and  crumbles  at  length  into  dust. 

I  intended  to  have  finished  the  letter  before  the  bearer 
called,  that  he  might  not  have  been  detained  ;  but  I  was 
prevented  by  company. 

EXERCISE — A  few  instances  of  the  same  uwds  constitut- 
ing several  of  the  iiarts  of  hi^ecch. 

Calm  was  the  day,  and  the  scene  delightful. 

We  may  expect  a  calm  after  a  storm. 

To  prevent  passion  is  easier  than  to  calm  it. 

Better  is  a  little  with  content  than  a  great  deal  with 
anxiety. 

The  gay  and  dissolute  think  little  of  the  miseries  which 
are  stealing  softly  after  them. 

A  little  attention  will  rectify  some  errors. 

Though  he  is  out  of  danger,  he  is  still  afraid. 

He  laboured  to  still  the  tumult. 

The  lew  and  the  many  have  their  prepossessions. 

Few  days  pass  v.'ithout  some  clouds. 

Much  money  is  corrupting. 

Think  much,  and  speak  little. 

He  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  been  muck 
.caressed. 

E 
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His  years  are  more  than  hers  ;  but  he  has  not  more 
knowledge. 

The  more  we  are  blessed,  the  more  grateful  we  should 
be. 

The  desire  of  getting  more  is  rarely  satisfied. 

He  has  eqnal  knowledge,  but  inferior  judgement. 

She  is  his  inferior  in  sense,  but  his  equal  in  prudence. 

We  must  make  like  space  between  the  lines.' 

Still  waters  are  commonly  deepest. 

Damp  air  is  unwholesome. 

Guilt  often  casts  a  damp  over  our  sprightliest  hours. 

Soft  bodies  damp  the  sound  much  more  than  hard 
ones. 

Though  she  is  rich  and  fair,  yet  she  is  not  amiable. 

They  are  yet  young,  and  must  suspend  their  judgement 
yet  awhile. 

Many  persons  are  better  than  we  suppose  them  to  be. 

Every  thing  loves  its  like. 

Behave  yourselves  like  men. 

We  are  too  apt  to  like  pernicious  company. 

He  may  go  or  stay  as  he  likes. 

They  strive  to  learn. 

He  goes  to  and  fro. 

To  his  wisdom  we  owe  our  privilege. 

The  proportion  is  ten  to  one. 

He  served  with  his  utmost  ability. 

When  we  do  our  utmost,  no  more  is  required. 

1  will  submit,  for  submission  brings  peace. 

It  is  for  our  health  to  be  temperate. 

0  !  for  better  times. 

1  have  a  regard  for  him. 

He  is  esteemed,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  on  that 
©f  his  parents. 

Both  of  then  deserve  praise. 
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Containing  Rules  -for  as&isting  young  persons  to  unite 
ivith  pers'picuity  and  accuracy. 

PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity  or  clearness  is  the  fundamental  quality  of  style  :  a 
quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing  that  for  the  want  of  it 
nothing  can  atone.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  who  frees  lu 
from  the  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  througk 
his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion  ;  whose  style 
flows  like  a  limpid  stream,  through  Avhich  we  see  the  very  bottom. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  cxp)ression  vMh  respect 
to  single  tvords  and  iilirases. 
These  qualities  of  style  require  the  following  properties  ; 
PuRiTy,  Propriety,  and  Precision. 

SECTION  I — Of  Purity. 

Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which  we  speak  ;  in  oppositioa 
to  words  and  phrases  that  are  taken  from  other  languages,  or  that 
are  ungrammatical,  obsolete,  new^coined,  &c.  All  such  words  and 
phrases  as  the  following  should  be  avoided;  Quoth  he;  I  wist  not  ; 
erewhile  ;  hauteur  for  haughtiness  ;  politesse  for  politeness,  &c. 

SECTION  II — Of  Pro^jricty. 

Propriety  of  language  consists  in  the  selection  of  such  words  as  th« 
best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  ■«  hich  ive  intend'to  ex- 
press by  them.     The  following  are  the  rules  for  propriety : 

P.ule  I.  Avoid  loio  expressions  ;  such  as,  topsy-turvy, 
hurly-burly  ^inil-mell,  currying  favour ,  left  ta  ^liftfor 
themselves,  SfC. 

Rule  II.  In  the  same sentencehe  carefuT not  to  use  the 
same  word  too  frequently,  nor  in  diff'erent  senses  ;  as, "  A 
person  n:;ay  luvv-e  an  air  lohich  proceeds  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  matter  before  him,  xvhicli  may  naturally  produce 
some  motion  of  liead  or  body,  which  might  become  the 
bench  better  tht.n  the  bar. 

The  repetiti  in  ot  the  pronoun  which  throws  obscurity  over  the 
whole  sentenci  .'  '-  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and 
man  :  it  is  1  v  it-  ■  virtue  of  charity  that  the  rich  a>-e  blessed,  and 
the  poor  supi'lieil."  The  word  charity  is  improperly  used  in  two 
different  sens-is  ;  f  jr  the  highest  benevolence,  and  for  almsgiving. 
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Rule  III.  Avoid  the  injudidous  use  of  technical  terms. 

Technical  terms  being  used  only  by  a  peculiar  class,  we  should 
never  employ  them  but  when  we  know  they  will  be  understood. 
To  say,  ''  We  tacked  to  the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would 
be  expressing  ourselves  very  obscurely  to  those  who  'do  not  under* 
utand  sea-phrases. 

Jiulc  IV.  Avoid  eqidvocal  or  o.mhiguoiis  words  ;  as, 
"  He  aimed  at  notMng  less  than  tlie  crown." 

This  sentence  may  Jenole  cither,  "  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown 
could  satisfy  his  ambition  ;"  or,  "  That  the  obtaining  of  the  crown 
was  the  least  of  his  ambition  :  and  so  for  the  expression;  "  1  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  :"        ' 

Ride  V.  Avoid  miintelligihle  and  inconsistent  icords 
or  2)hrascs  ;  as,  "  This  temper  of  mind  'keeps  our  under- 
standing tight  about  us." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or 
whether  it  has  any  meaning  whatever. 

Rule  VI.  Avoid  all  these  ivords  and  plira.ses  xvliich  are 
not  adapted  to  the  ideas  ice  mean  to  communicate,  or 
vhich  are  less  signijlcant  than  others  of  those  ideas;  as, 

"  He  feels  all  the  sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man  ;  it  should  be 
"  happen  to  man."  "  We  assent  to  the  beauty  of  the  objects,  and 
we  acknoulcdge  the  truth  of  the  proposition,"  better,  "We  acknowl- 
edge the  beauty  and  assent  to  the  truth."  "  A  traveller  obsei'ves 
the  most  striking  objects ;  a  general  rwnar/rs  all  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  ;"  better  thus,  "  A  genera.]  observes  ;  a  traveller  ?-emf.T/cs." 

SECTION  III. — Of  Prccisio?i. 

Precision  in  v>Titing  consists  in  retrenching  superfluities,  and  in 
pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  exact  copy  of  the  person's  idea  viho  uses  it.  The  following  are 
the  most  general  rules  for  precision  ; 

Ride  I.  Tlte  uvrds  used  shoidd  exactly  express  the 
idea  which  the  anthor  intends. 

Rule  II.  They  shoidd  express  thatideaf idly  and  com- 
pletely. 

Ride  III.  They  shoidd  express  the  idea,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  human  mind  never  can  view  clearly  and  distinctly  more  than 
one  object  at  the  same  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  togeth- 
er, especially  objects  that  bear  resemblance  or  connection,  it  finds 
itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what 
they  agree  and  in  what  they  differ.  All  subjects  do  not  require  an 
equal  degree  of  precision.  In  those  of  a  well-known  and  familiar 
kind  we  are  at  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author, 
though  every  word  is  not  precise  and  exact. 

A  great  source  of  loose  style  arises  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
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words  which  are  improperly  termed  synonymous.  They  agree  in  ex- 
pressing one  principal  idea  ;  but  they  most  generally  express  it  with 
some  diversity  of  circumstance.  'J'he  follov.ing  are  instances  which 
will  show  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  words  reputed  s^^nonymous. 

Custom,  habit. — By  custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act;  by  habit,  the  eflect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the 
mind  or  body.  By  t!ie  custom  of  walking  the  streets  a  person  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  idleness. 

Pride,  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  etteem  ourselves,  vanity  makes  us 
desire  the  esteem  of  others. 

Haughtiness,  disdain. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

Wisdom,  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  do  w  hat  is  most 
proper;  prudence  prevents  us  from  speaking  or  acting  improperly. 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm. — Tranquillity  represents  a  situation 
free  from  trouble ;  peace,  the  sanie  situation  with  respect  to  any 
cause  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  wiih  regard  to  a  disturbed 
situation  going  before  or  following  it. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Of  Perspicuity,  Accuracy  of  exp-ressimi  2cith  respect  to 
the  co)istruction  of  sentences. 

Sentences  in  general  shsulJ  neither  be  very  long,  nor 
very  short  :  long  sentences  require  close  attention  to 
make  us  clearly  perceive  the  connection  of  the  several 
parts  ;  and  short  ones  are  apt  to  break  the  sense  and 
weaken  ihe  connection  of  thought.  A  succession  of  either 
long  or  short  sentences  should  be  avoided ;  but  by  a  prop- 
er mixture  of  both  the  ear  will  be  gratified,  and  anima- 
tion given  to  style.  The  things  most  essential  in  an  ac- 
curate and  perfect  sentence  are  Clearness  ;  Unity  ; 
Strength,  and  A  Judicious  use  of  the  Figures  ov 
Speech. 

SECTION  I. — Of  the  Clearness  of  a  Sentence. 

Whatever  leaves  the  mind  in  suspense  as  to  the  meaning  should  be 
avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from  two  causes  ;  cither  from  a  w  rong 
choice  of  words,  or  from  the  arrangement  of  them.  The  f(jllowing 
rule  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  direct  the  learner  witii  regard  to 
the  proper  disposition  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

Rule  I.  Let  those  ivanh  or  members,  ivhich  are  nearly 
related,  be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as 
possible, so  that  their  mutual  relation  may  clearly  a/pjicar . 

Rule  II.  Never  crowd  too  man^  circuynstanccs  togeth- 
er, but  rather  inlers'pcrse  them  in  different  parts  oj  th* 
sentence,  joined  tvith  the  pri/icipal  words  07i  which  they 
depend. 
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Obscurity  frequently  arises  from  a  wrong  position  of  tiie  adverbs, 
relative  2»'onojins,  and  particles  that  express  the  connection  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  speec'n  ;  as  in  the  following  examples;  "  The  Romans 
understood  liberty  at  least  as  well  as  we."  The  words  arc  capable 
of  two  diffatent  meanings  according  as  the  enipliasis  in  reading 
them  is  laid  upon  liberty  or  at  least.  The  construction  should  be, 
"  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well  at  least  as  we."  "  This 
kind  of  wit  among  our  countrymen  about  a  century  ago  was  very 
much  in  vogue,  who  did  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  purely 
for  the  sake  of  being  witty:"  it  should  be,  "  This  kind  of  wit  about 
a  century  ago  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  cotintrymen, 
who,"  &c.  The  relative  should  generally  be  placed  immediately 
after  ils  antecedent. 

Much  obscurity  sometimes  arises  from  too  frequent  use  of  the 
pronouns ;  as,  "  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  virtues  of  others, 
and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and  their  commenda- 
ble qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do  wliat  they 
can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  ih:m,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues 
may  not  obscure  them."  This  is  altogether  careless  wi'iting,  and 
should  be  avoided.  t  ^ 

SECTION  II — Of  the  laiity  of  a  s.e7itencc. 

To  preserve  the  unity  of  a  sentence  the  following  rules  should  be 
observed. ^ 

Rule  I.  During  the  course  of  a  sentence  let  the  scene 
be  changed  as  little  as  possible. 

We  should  not  be  hurried  from  person  to  person,  or  from  object 
to  object.-  There  is  commonly  in  every  sentence  some  person  or 
thing  which  is  the  governing  word  ;  this  should  be  continued,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Rule  II.  Never  crowd  into  one  sentence  tilings  that 
have  so  little  connection  that  they  could  bear  to  be 
divided  into  trco  or  three  se7ite?ices. 

The  violation  of  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and  obscure  the 
sense  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too  many  short  sentences  than  by  one 
that  is  overladed  and  embarrassed.  For  instance,  an  author  tells  us  ; 
"  Archbishop  'I'illotson  died  in  the  last  year.  He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  King  William  and  Mary,  wlio  nominated  Dr  Tcnnison, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him."  Wlio  ivould  expect  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  1 

Rule  III.  Avoid  cdl  tmnecessary  jmrentliescs. 

On  sohie  occasions,  when  the  sense  is  not  too  long  suspended  by 
them,  and  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  proper  place,  they  may  add 
both  to  the  vivacity  and  to  the  energy  cf  the  sentence.  But  lor  the 
most  part  their  eficct  is  bad  J  they  are  ivheels  within  wheels;  sen- 
tences iii  tiic  midst  of  sentences  ;  a  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of 
some  thought,  which  the  writer  for  the  want  of  judgement  did  not  in- 
troduce in  its  proper  place. 

'Jhe  parenthesis  in  this  sentence  is  striking  and  proper  ; 
"  And  was  the  ransom  paid  1  It  was  ;  and  paid 
"  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  1)  for  thee." 
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But  in  the  following  sentence  we  become  sensible  of  an  impro- 
priety in  the  use  of  it.  "  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach  you  for  the 
wrong  choice  you  have  made  (as  there  is  time  for  repentance  and  re- 
treat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  always  honourable)  bethink  your- 
selves that  the  evil  is  not  irreparable." 

The  follov/ing-  very  general  rule  may  be  given  for  the  unity  of  a 
sentence  : 

Make  all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  correspond  to  each 
other,  and  preserve  a  regular  and  dependent  construction 
throughout. 

The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate  ;  "  He  was  fhor« 
beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired  as  Cinthio ;"  it  should  be,  "  H« 
was  more  beloved  than  Cintliio,  but  not  sj  much  admired." 

SECTION  III — Of  the  strength  of  a  sentence. 

By  strength  of  a  sentence  is  meant  such  a  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  words  and  members  as  shall  bring  out,  the  sense 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  give  to  every  word,  and  every  member,  it» 
due  weight  and  force.  To  promote  liie  strength  of  a  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  observed. 

Ride  I.  The  sentence  should  he  pruned  of  all  redundant 
words  and  members. 

It  is  a  general  maxim  that  any  word,  which  does  not  add  some  im- 
portance to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,al  ways  injures  it.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  avoid  synonymous  words,  circumlocutions, 
tautologies,  and  the  expression  of  unnecessary  circumstances. 

The  following  sentences  are  faulty  ;  "  In  the  Attic  connnonwealth 
it  was  the  privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  jicet  to  read 
aloud  and  in  public."  Better  thus,  "  In  the  Attic  commonwealth 
it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  read  in  public."  "  They 
returned  back  again  to  the  same  city  from  whicjj  they  came  forth  j" 
better,  "  Thsy  returned  to  the  city-whence  they  came."  '1  he  words 
back,  again,  sunv,  from,  and  foi-t/t,  are  all  unnecessary. 

Mule  II.  27ie  second  rule  is  to  attend  particularly  to 
the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  a?td  all  2Mrticles  em- 
jyloyedfor  transition  and  connection. 

The  litils  words  but,  and,  if,  by,  of,  or,  then,  which,  whose,  &c., 
are  frequently  the  most  im|)nrtant  words  to  a  sentence.  They  arc 
the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  the  sentence  turns  ;  and  of  course 
much  of  its  strength  ivill  depend  on  these  particles.  The  various 
forms,  in  which  th&y  are  used,  are  so  numerous  that  no  particular 
system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given.  With  regard  to  the 
particle  and,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  it  tends  to  enfeeble  style  ;  and  on  some  occasions,  when  the 
connection  is  clear  without  it,  the  expression  is  more  forcible  and 
rapid  than  if  the  pa'rticle  had  been  used  ;  as,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered." 

Rule  III.  The  third  rule  is  to  dis'pose  of  tli,e  capital 
word  or  xuords  so  that  thcij  may  'make  the  greatest  im- 
pression. 
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The  important  words  for  the  most  part  are  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  ;  as  in  the  following  examples  ;  "  Silver  and  gold  I 
have  none  ;  but  what  I  have  1  will  give  you."  "  Your  fathers, 
where  are  they  V 

Rule  IV.  Thefourtlt,  rule  is  that  a  iceaJcer  assertion  or 
proposition  should  never  come  after  a  stro?iger  one ;  and 
that,  tvheji  the  sentence  consists  ofttvo  menibers,  the  lon- 
ger should  generally  he  the  concluding  one. 

In  general  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  in  its  progress 
and  ynportance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  coiistruction^can  be 
managed  without  aflectation. 

Rule  V.  A  sentence  shoidd  never  he  concluded  with  an 
adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsidercd^le  ivord. 

The  following  sentences  are  therefore  inaccurate  ;  "  Avarice  is  a 
crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of;"  it  should  be  "0/ which 
wise  men,"  Sue.  "  He  may  have  been  mifortunate  in  his  business, 
but  he  failed  through  his  own  neglect,  to  say  no  ivorse."  The  last 
phrase,  to  say  no  worse,  has  a  bad  effect  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
Tare  should  be  taken  not  to  conclude  a  sentence  with  the  words  of, 
U),  with,  by,  it,  about,  &lc. 

SECTION  III. — Trojjes  or  Figures  of  Speech. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence  is  a  judicious  use  of  the 
Figures  of  Speech. 

In  general  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity 
of  expression  ;  the  idea,  which  we  mean  to  convey,  is  expressed  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  with  some  circumstance  added,  which  ia 
designed  to  render  the  impression  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  we 
say  "  A  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity  j"  we  ex- 
press our  Ihoug-hts  in  the  simplest  manner  ;  but,  when  we  say  '*  To 
the  upright  tliere  ariseth  a  lig'ht  in  the  hour  of  darkness,"  the  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style  ;  light  is  put  for  comfort 
and  darkness  for  adversity. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  figures  of  speech  are  the  following ; 
First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  Secoiut, 
They  frequently  give  us  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the 
principal  object  than  we  could  have,  if  it  were  expressed  in  simple 
terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea. 

Tlie  foUouing  are  the  principal,  viz  ; 
Metaphor,  Synecdoche,  Hyperbole, 

Allegory,  Personification,  Exclamation, 

Comparison,  Apostrophe,  Irony, 

Metonymy,  Antithesis,  Climax. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
blance which  one  thing-  bears  to  another  ;  as,  when  we 
say  of  a  great  man,  "  He  is  the  pillar  of  the  State." 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  metaphor. 

Rule  I.  They  should  not  be  used  too  profusely,  and 
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should  always  be  such  as  apcord  with  the  strain  of  our 
sentiment. 

Rule  II.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  tnetaphor,  be  clear  and  per- 
spicuous, not  far-fetched  nor  diificnlt  to  discover. 

Rule  III.  Metaphorical  and  plain  language  should 
never  be  jumbled  together.  * 

Rule  IV.  Two  inconsistent  metaphors  should  never 
meet  on  one'subject  ;  as, 

I  bridle  ill  my  struggling  muse  Mith  pain 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled  ;  but,  when  ive  speak 
of  launching,  jvc  make  it  a  shi]j :  and  by  no  force  of  imagination  can 
it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  the  same  moment. 

Allegory. — An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  meta- 
phor continued  through  a  series  of  sentences.  The  rules 
for  the  metaphor  may  in  general  be  applied  to  allcgrrry  ; 
indeed  the  only  material  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by 
words  that  are  connected  with  it  in  their  proper  mean- 
ing ;  as,  *•  Achilles  was  a  lion  in  battle  ;"  here  the  word 
lio7i  is  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achilles. 

The  Scriptures  contain  many  beautiful  examples  of  allegory  ;  we 
shall  select  one  from  the  80th  Psalm,  where  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  ; 

"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  :  Tliou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it ;  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  it:  and  the  boughs  tliereof  were  like  the 
goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  the 
branches  unto  the  river.  \Vhy  hast  Thou  broken  downlier  hedges,  so 
that  all  they,  which  pass  by  the  way,  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of 
the  wood  doth  wasle  it,  ^nd  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour 
it.  Return,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heav- 
en, and  behold  and  visit  this  vine  !" 

Comivi/ison  or  Siinilc. — Comparison,  or  Simile,  is  the 
resemblance  between  two  objects  expressed  in  form,  and 
generally  pursued  more  fully  than  th^  nature  of  the  met- 
aphor admits  ;  as,  "  True  virtue  is  like  gold  in  the 
furnace  :  the  more  it  is  heated,  the  brighter  it  shines." 
"  As  the  mountains  are  abcJUt  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is 
round  about  Ilis  people."' 

Metonymy. — Metonymy  is  the  substitution  of  the  name 
of  the  cauae  for  the  effect,  the  containe)-  for  the  contained, 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified  ;  as,  '•'■  He  read  Milton  ;" 
E2 
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that  is,  "  Milton's  works."  j»  "  Gray  hairs  should  be 
respected  ;"  "  gray  hairs"  are^wt  for  ''  old  age."  *'  The 
kettle  boils  ;"  "  kettle,"  for  water. 

Si/necdochc. — By  Synecdeche  is  meant  the  substitn- 
tion  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  a  whole  for  a  part  ;  as, 
"  A  fleet  of  twenty  sfl?7."  Sail,  for  sliij^s  ;  and  when 
we  use  the  head  for  W\&  pcrsott  ;  weaves  for  the  sea,  &c. 
Personification.: — Personification  is  that  figure  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects  f 
as,  "  The  earth  smiles  with  plenty  ;"  HistorT/  informs 
us  ;"  "  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  bloom  as  the  rose." 

Apost'ro2Jhe. — Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the 
regular  subject  to  address  some  absent  person  or  thing  ; 
as,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting  1     O  grave  1  where  is  thy  victory  1" 

Antithesis. — Antithesis  is  a  figure  which  strengthens 
the  language  and  heightens  the  eflect  by  contrasting 
objects  of  opposite  characters  ;  as,  "  If  you  Avish  to  en- 
rich a  man,  study  not  to  if/crease  his  stores,  but  to 
dif/iinish  his  desires."  "  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  thougU 
gentle,  yet  not  dull." 

II//2)crboIe.— The  Hyperbole  consists  in  magnifying  an 
object  beyond  its  natural  bounds  j  as,  when  we  say, 
"  As  swift  as  the  ivi7id  ,•"  "  As  quick  as  lightning  ;" 
"  White  as  S7ioivP 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  such  as  are  ctnplo\'ed  in  de-* 
•cription,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  All 
passions  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  and 
even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects, 
and  of  course  prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  IJence  the  following 
sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  i\^  they  are  described,  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper  ;  exhibiting  the  pictura 
of  a  mind  agitated  witli  rage  and  despair. 

)Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  Ivrath,  and  infinite  despair  1 
Which  ^vay  I  fly  is  Hell,  myself  am  Hell  ; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  1  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  tiie  conceptions  of  the  size  of  (hei? 
leader.     "  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  the  scout  tf  Ossian,  "  tail  as  a 
rock  of  ice  ;  hi?  spoar,  the  blasted  fir  ;  his  shield,  tlie  rising  moon  j 
he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  tlve  hill." 

Exclamation. — Exclamation  is  an  expression  of  some 
sentiment   produced  by   strong  emotions   of  the   mind  j 
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such  as  those  of  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,   &c.,  as, 
*'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !"  "  Ah  me  miserable  !" 

Irony.- — Irony  is  a  figure  which  consists  in  expressing 
ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  thoughts,  not 
however  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force  to  our 
observations  ;  as,  when  we  reprove  a  person  for  negli- 
gence, by  saying, "  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed." 
Ironical  language  has  oftea  a  very  strong  effect ;  particularly 
when  used  by  ^vay  of  an  exhortation  ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  person 
has  set  forth  tiie  inconsistency  of  a  thin^,  he  concludes  ivith  a  feigned 
encouragement  to  ])ursue  it.  Exclamation  and  Irony  are  sometimes 
united  ;  as  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  Bcjbus,  ivhere  he  derides  his 
accuser  by  saying,  "  0  excellent  interpreter  of  the  law  !  master  of 
antiquity  !  corrector  and  amender  of  our  constitution  !" 

Cllnuix. — Climax  consists  in  heightening  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  object  or  action  which  we  desire  to 
place  in  a  strong  light. 

Cicero  gives  a  lively  instance  of  this  figure  when  he  says  j  "  It  is  a 
crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds  ;  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to 
scourge  him  :  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death  :  what 
name  then  sliall  I  give  to  the  act  of  crucifying  him  ?" 

There  are  several  other  figures,  such  as  Vision,  or  Imagery,  which 
represents  absent  objects  as  actually   present  ;  and  Interrogation, 
when  a  question  is  asked  with  the  design  of  gaining  information,  but 
f,r  the  purpose  of  defying  contradiction  to  something  already  stated. 
Balaam  addressing  himself  to  Balaksays,  '•  The  Lord  is  not  a  man 
that  He  should  lie,  neillier  is  He  the  son  of  a  man  that  He  should  re- 
pent.    Hath  He  said  ir.  l  and  shall  He  not  do  it  1    Halh  He  spoken 
it  1  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  1 
LOGIC. 
Logic  in  its  extensive  sense  may  be  considered  as  the  science,  and 
the  art  of  reasoning. 

It  investigates  tlie  principles  on  which  argumentation  is  deduced, 
and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions. 
As  it.  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  llic  mind  in  reasoning, 
it  is  strictly  a  science  ;  but,  considered  in  reference  to  the  practical 
rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning. 
SECTION  I. — Of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind. 
In  every  argument  there  are  three  operations  of  the  mind  immedi- 
atefy  concerned  ;  namely,  Simple  .Apprehension  ;  Judgement  ;  and 
Reasoning, 

Simple  Apprehension  is  the  conception  of  an  objection  in  the  mind, 
analagous  to  the  perception  of  the  senses.  Judgement  is  the  com- 
paring logellier  in  the  mind  of  two  of  the  ideas  which  are  the  objects 
ef  apprehension.  Ueasoning  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from  one  judge-« 
ment  to  another,  founifed  on  the  preceding  one,  or  the  result  of  it. 
SECTION  II. — Of  Syllogisms. 
An  act  o(  aj)j)rch(nswn  expressed  in  language  is  called  a  term  : 
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an  act  o{  judgement  a  p>  oposition  ;  and  an  act  of  reasoning  an 
argument.    An  argument,  regularly  expressed,  is  called  a  Syllogism, 
A  Syllogism    therefore  is  an    argument    consisting  of 
three    terms    so  arranged  that  the  conclusit)n,  or  third 
term,  necessarily  follows  from  the  other  two  ;  as, 
Every  virtue  is  commendable  j 
Diligence  is  a  virtue  ; 
Therefore  diligence  is  commendaWe. 
Every  Syllogism  has  three  terms  ;  viz,  the  major,  the  minor,  and 
the  middle  term,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  major  and 
minor  extremes,  and  the  Diiddle  term.     The  major  term  is  the  attri- 
bute of  the  conclusion  ;  the  minor  term,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  ; 
and  the  middle  term  is  that  with  which  the  other  two  terms  are  com- 
pared in  order  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement.     Every 
syllogism  moreover  has  three  propositions  ;  viz    the  major  proposi- 
tion ;  the  minor  proposition  ;  and^the  conclusion.     1  he  major  prop- 
osition contains  the  major  extreme  and  the  middle  term  ;    as,  in  the 
above  example,  "  Every  virtue  is  commendable." The  minor  prop- 
osition    contains   the    minor  extreme  and    the   middle  term  ;    as, 
"  Diligence  is  a  virtue."     The  conclusion  contains  the  major  and 
minor  terms  or  extremes ;  as,"  Therefore  diligence  is  commendable." 
In  forming  a  Syllogism  its  validity  may  be  tested  by  the  following 
rules  ; 

Ii7ile  I.  If  two  terms  agree  with  one  and  the  same 
third,  they  will  agree  with  each  other  ;  as, 
A  is  equal  to  B, 
And  C  is  equal  to  B  ; 
Therefore  A  is  equal  to  C. 
Rule  II.  If  one    term  agrees,  and  another  disagrees 
with  one  and  the  same    third,  these    two    will  disagree 
with  each  other.     On  the  former  of  these  rules  rests  the 
validity  of  affirmative   conclusions  ;   on    the    latter,   of 
negative.     The  niajai-  proposition  di  every  Syllogism 
should    he  universal,  and  incontestably  true.     The    fol- 
lowing Syllogism  is  therefore  incorrect. 
Some  men  are  intemperate ; 
John  is  a  man  ; 
Therefore  he  is  intemperate. 
But  if  we  say  ;  All  men  sliall  die  ; 
John  is  a  man  ; 

Therefore  he  shall  die  ;  it  is  correct. 
From    an    ambiguous   middle    no    definite    conclusion 
can  be  drawn  ;  as, 

Light  is  contrary  to  darkness  ; 
Feathers  are  light  ;  therefore 
Feathers  are  contrary  to  darknes*. 
From  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred  ;  as, 
A  fish  is  not  a  quadruped  ; 
A  bird  is  not  a  quadruped,  proves  nothing. 
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SECTION  III — Of  the  Dilemma.  - 

A  Dilemma  is  a  conditional  Syllogism  witii  several  antecedents 
in  the  major  and  a  disjunctive  minor  term.  The  beautj'  of  the 
dilemma  consists  fhie fly  in  this,  that  the  truth  cf  the  proposition  is 
indisputably  cstublished  from  either  of  its  premises  ;  the  opponent 
is  left  no  alternative,  but  forced  to  admit  the  inference. 

Examine. — "  If  that  man  "were  wise,  he  would  not 
speak  irreverently  of  Scripture  in  a  jest ;  and,  if  he  were 
virtuous,  he  would  not  do  so  in  earnest :  hut  he  does  it 
either  in  jest  or  earnest ;  therefore  he  is  either  unicise 
or  vicious.''''  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration  for  the  Crown 
says  ;  "  If  ^Eschines  joined  in  the  public  rejoicings,  he  is 
inconsistent  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  is  unpatriotic  ;  hut  he 
either  joined  in  the  public  rejoicings,  or  did  not  ;  there- 
fore he  is  either  inco)isiste)it  or  unpatriotic.'''' 

SECTION  IV. — Of  the  Eidhymerae  and  Sorites. 
The  Enlhymeme  is  a  kind  of  Syllogism  with  one  premise  express- 
ed and  the  other  understood.     It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  speaking 
and  writing  ;  as, 

''  Caesar  was  a  tyrant  ;  therefore  he  deserved  death." 
"  A  free  people  are   happy  ;    therefore  the  British  are  . 
happy."  • 

When  we  have  a  scries  of  Syllogisms  in  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  is  made  the  premise  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  ultimate  conclusion,  it  is  called  a  Sorites  ;  as, 

*'  The  British  are  a:  brave  people  :  a  l3rave  people  are 
free  :  a  free  people  are  happy  ;  therefore  the  British  are 
happy." 

SECTION  V. — Of  Oratory. 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  speaking  justly,  methodically, 
and  elegantly  upon  any  subject,  so  as  to  please,  persuade, 
and  instruct.  A  speech,  made  or  delivered  according  to 
the  rules  of-thts  art,  is  called  an  oration,  and  the  speaker, 
an  orator. 

An  Orat'ion  has  five  parts,  viz,  the  Exordium,  Narra- 
tion, Confirmation,  Refutation,  and  Peroration. 

The  Y.xordiian,  or  Preamble,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Oration,  designed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  hearers, 
gain  their  good  opinion,  and  give  them  a  general  idea 
of  the  subject.  It  should  be  brief,  modest,  and  perspicu- 
ous. 

The  Narration  is  a  recital  of  facts  as  they  occurred,  or 
supposed  to  have  occurred.  It  should  be  made  as  pro- 
bable, perspicuous,  iutci'esting,  and  concise  as  possible. 
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The  Confirmation  is  the  establishing  of  the  truth,  or 
proposition,  as  advanced  in  the  Narration. 

The  Refutation,  which  should  ever  be  lively  and 
pungent,  is  the  repelling  of  the  arguments  of  the  oppos- 
ing party  by  showing  thera  to  be  ialse,  unsound,  or  in- 
conclusive. 

The  Peroration,  or  Conclusion,  re.capitulates  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  in  a  concise,  forcible,  and  im}>ressivc 
manner,  so  as  to  excite  the  feelings,  and  awaken  love, 
pity,  or  hatred.        ^  ♦ 

GENDER. 
There  are  in  the  English  language  many  Tvords  which  require  a 
different  termination  in  order  to  dislinguish  the  sex  ;  for,  when  ■vvc 
say  of  a  woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  aji  astronomer,  an  actor,  a 
builder,  &.C.,  we  (lerceive  an  impropriety  in  the  termination  ;  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  a  difference  in  form  or  termination  in  order 
to  point  out  the  proper  distinction. 

Our  language  has  three  methods  of  distinguishing  the 
sex. 

1.  By  different  words  ; 


Masculine. 

,  Feminine. 

Masculine, 

Feminine. 

Bachelor, 

maid. 

King, 

queen. 

Boar, 

sow. 

Lad, 

lass. 

Boy, 

girl. 

Lord, 

lady. 

Brother, 

sister. 

Man, 

woman. 

Buck, 

doe. 

Master, 

mistress. 

Bull, 

cow. 

Milter, 

spawner. 

Cock, 

hen. 

Nepliew, 

niece. 

Dog, 

bitch,  slut. 

Ram. 

ewe.         [singer. 

Drake, 

duck. 

Singer, 

songstress,     or 

Earl, 

countess. 

Sir, 

madam. 

Father, 

mother. 

Sloven, 

slut. 

Friar, 

nun. 

Son, 

daughter. 

Gander, 

goose. 

Stag, 

hind. 

Hart, 

roe. 

Steer, 

heifer. 

Horse, 

mare. 

Uncle, 

aunt. 

Husband, 

wife. 

Wizard, 

witeh. 

2.  By^a  terminational  difference 

^ 

Abbot, 

abbess. 

Bridegroom, 

bride. 

Actor, 

actress. 

Caterer, 

cateress. 

Administrator, 

administratrix. 

Chanter, 

chanlress. 

Adulterer, 

adulteress. 

Conductor, 

conductress. 

Ambassador, 

ambassadress. 

Count, 

countess. 

Arbiter, 

arbitress. 

Czar, 

czarina.  • 

Auditor, 

auditress. 

Deacon, 

deaconess. 

Author, 

authoress. 

Director, 

directress. 

Baron, 

baroness. 

Duke, 

duchess. 

Benefactor, 

benefactress. 

Elector, 

electress. 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine, 

Feminine. 

Emperor, 

empress. 

Lion, 

lioncFs. 

Enclianier, 

enchantress. 

Marquis, 

marchioness, 

Executor, 

executrix. 

M  ayor, 

mayoress. 

Fornicator, 

fornicatress. 

Patron, 

patroness. 

God, 

goddess. 

Peer, 

peeress. 

Governor, 

governess. 

Poet, 

poetess. 

Heir, 

licircss. 

Priest, 

priestess. 

Hero, 

heroine. 

Prince, 

princess. 

Host, 

hostess. 

Prior, 

prioress. 

Hunter, 

huntress. 

Propiict, 

prophetess. 

Inheritor, 

inheritress. 

Proprietor, 

proprietress. 

Instructor, 

instructress. 

Protector, 

protectress, . 

Jew, 

Jcivcss. 

Shepherd, 

hheplicrdess. 

Tutor, 

tutoress. 

Sbr.g^3!er, 

songstress, 

Tyrant, 

tyranness. 

Sorcerer, 

•  sorceress. 

Victor, 

victress- 

Sultan, 

sultana. 

Viscount, 

viscountess. 

Tiger, 

tigress. 

Votary, 

votaress. 

Testator, 

testatrix. 

Widower, 

widow. 

Traitor, 

traitress. 
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3.  By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as 
A  ccclc-sparroiv,  a  hen-sparroi7. 

A  he-bear,  a  she-bear. 

A  he- goal,  .  a  siic-goat. 

A  malc-cl'iild,  a  lemalc-child. 

Male  descendants,  female  descendants. 

A  man-servant,  a  maid-servant.        « 

NUMBER. 
The  following  table  exliibits  the- method  of  forming  the  plural  of 
those  nouns  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  and  Latin 
lansruacrci 


Sini^ular. 
Cherub, 
Seraph, 

Appendix, 

Antithesis, 

Automaton,. 

Basis, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Diaeresis, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Hypothesis, 

Metamorphosis, 

Pheaomeaon, 


Plural. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 
;  Appendices  oi- 
\  Appendixes. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 

Ellipses- 
Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 

Metamorphoses. 

Phenomena. 
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Plural. 
Arcana. 
Axes. 
Calces. 
Data. 
Effluvia. 
I  Encomia  or 
\  Encomiums. 
Errata. 

Genii  w  Geniuses. 
Genera, 
c  Indices  or 
\  Indexes. 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 
c  Memoranda  ar 
\  Memorandums. 
Kadii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 

Some  words,  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are  confined  to 
the  phiral  number  ;  as,  antipodes,  credenda,  literati,  minutiae. 

The  following  nouns,  being  in  Latin  both  singular  and  plural,  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  when  adopted  into  our  tongue  ;  hiatus,  ap- 
paratus, series,  species. 

Rules,  of  8'j)ening  and  Exercises  in  false  Orthography. 
Rule  1-  Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  1,  or  s,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant ;  as,  staff,  mill,  pass,  &c.  The 
only  exceptions  are,  of,  as,  is,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 
ft  is  no  great  merit  to  spel  properly  ;  but  a  great 
defect  to  do  it  incorrectly. 

Jacob  worsLiped  his  Creator  leaning  on  the  top  of 
his  staf. 

AVe  may  place  too  little  as  well  as  to  much  stres 
upon  dreams. 

Our  manner  should  be  neither  gros,  nor  excessively 
refined. 

Rule  2. — Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but  f,  1,  or  s, 

and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  consonant ; 

excepting  only, add. ebb,  but,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr, and  buzz. 

A  carr  signifies  a  chariot  of  war,  or  a  small  carriage 

of  burden.. 


Singiilar. 
Arcanum, 
Axis, 
Calx, 
Datum, 
Effluvium, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 

Genius, 

Genus, 

Index, 

Lamina-y 
Medium, 
Magus, 

Memorandum, 

Radius, 
Stamen, 
Stratum, 
Vortex,  « 
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In  the  names  of  drugs  and  plants  the  mistake  in  a 
word  may  endanger  life. 

The  fum  of  a  fish  is  the  limb  by  which  he  balances  his 
body  and  moves  in  the  water. 

Many  a  trapp  is  laid  to  insnare  the  feet  of  youth. 

Rule  3. — Words  ending  nith  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  past  participles, 
comparatives,  and  superhitivcs,  by  changing  into  i  ;  as  spy,  spies  ; 
I  carry,  thou  carriest  ;  he  carrieth  or  carries ;  caiTied  ;  happier, 
happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing  retains  tlie  y,  that  i  may  not  be 
d(jubled;  as  carry,  carrying;  burying,  &c. 

Buty,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above,  is  not 
changed  3  as,  boy,  boys  ;  I  cloy,  he  cloys,  cloyed,  he.  ;  except  in 
'^yj  pay?  and  say ;  from  which  are  formed,  laid,  paid,  and  said  3  and 
their  compounds,  unlaid,  unsnid,  &c. 

We  should  subject  our  fancys  to  the  government  of 
reason. 

If  thou  art  seeking  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead, 
thou  wearyest  thyself  in  v&in. 

If  we  have  denyed  ourselves  sinful  pleasures,  we  shall 
be  great  gainers  in  the  end. 

Rule  4. — Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon 
assuming  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a' consonant,  com- 
monly changed  y  into  i ;  as  happy,  happily,  happiness.  But,  when  j 
is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed  in  the  additional 
syllabic ;  as,  coy,  coyly  ;  boy,  boyish,  boyhood  3  annoy,  annoyed, 
annoyance  5  joy,  joyless,  joyful,  &c. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  sound  mind,  uninflu- 
enced by  fanciful  humours. 

Common  calamities,  and  common  blessings,  fall  heav- 
ily upon  the  envious. 

The  comelyness  of  youth  are  modesty  and  frankness  ; 
of  age,  condescension  and  dignity. 

^When  we  act  against  conscience,  we  become  th« 
destroicrs  of  our  peace. 

Rule  5. — Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  doubla 
that  consonant,  when  they  take  another  syllable  begiiniiiig  with  0. 
vowel;  as  wit,  witty  5  thin,  Ihinnish;  to  abet, an  abettor;  to  begin, 
a  beginner. 

But,  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single ;  as,  to  toil,  toiling,  to  ofier, 
an  offering,  maid,  maiden,  &.c. 

When  we  bring  the  lawmaker  into  contempt,  we  have 
in  efl'ect  annuled  bis  laws. 
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By  defering  our  repentaixce  we  accumulate  our  sorrow. 
The  pupils  should  be  permited  to  ask  questions. 
We  all  have  manj  faillings  and  lapses  to  lament  and 
recover. 

The  Christian  Lawgiver  has  prohibitted  many  things, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  allowed. 

Rule  6. — Words  ending  with  any  doubleletter  but  1,  and  taking 
ncss,  less,  ly,  or  fui,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double  ;  as,  harm- 
lessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stilily,  successful,  distressful,  &c. 
But  those  words  which  end  with  double  1,  and  takes  ness,  less,  ly,  or 
ful,  after  them,  geiierallv  omit  one  1,  as  fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skiU 
ful,  &c. 

Restlesness  of  mind  disqualifies  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  peace. 

The  road  to  the  blisful  regions  is  open  to  all. 
A  chilnes  or  shivering  of  the  body  generally  precedes 
*  fever. 

To  recommend  virtue  to  others,  our  lights  must  shine 
brightly,  not  dully. 

Rule  7. — Ness,  less,  ly,  and  ful,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent 
e,  do  not  cut  it  oft';  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peaceful,  except 
in  a  few  words  ;  as,  duly,  aivful. 

The  warmth  of  disputation  destroys  that  sedatness  of 
raind  which  is  necessary  to  discover  truth. 

In  all  our  reasonings  our  minds  should  be  sincerly  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  true  worship  of  God  is  an  important  and  aweful 
service. 

Rule  8. — Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally 
preserves  the  e  from  elision ;  as,  abatement,  chastisement,  incite- 
ment, &c. 

Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y  into  i,  when  preceded  by  a 
consohant ;  as,  aecon)p:iny,  accompaniment;  merry,  merriment. 

The  study  of  tlie  English  language  is  making  daily 
advancment. 

A  judicious  arrangment  of  studies  facilitates  impror- 
ment. 

Rule  9. — Able  and  ible,  when  incorporated  into  words  ending 
■with  silent  c,  almost  always  cut  it  oft";  as,  blame,  blamable  ;  cure, 
curable  ;  sense,  sensible,  \  c.  ;  but,  if  c  or  g  soft  comes  before  e  in 
Oie  original  word,  the  c  is  then  preserved  in  words  compounded  with 
able ;  as,  change,  chaiigeabk; ;  peace,  peaceable,  8ic. 

Every  person  an;l  thing  connected  Avith  self  is  apt  to 
appear  good  and  desireable  in  our  eyes. 
^  The  Divine  laws  are  not  revcrseible  by  those  of  men. 
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Gratitude  is  a  forccible  and  active  principle  in  gener- 
ous minds. 

Our  natural  defects  of  body  are  not  chargablc  upon  ms. 
Rule  10. — When  iiig  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  willi  silrnt  e, 
the  e  is  almost  universally  omitted  ;  as,  place,  placing  ;  lodg»,  lodg- 
ing ;  slave,  slavish  ;  prude,  prudish. 

An  obligeiag-  and  humble  disposition  is  totally  uneoa- 
nected  with  a  servile  and  cringeing  humour. 

By  solaceing  the  sori'ows  of  others  the  heart  is  impror- 
ed.  at  the  same  time  that  our  duty  is  performed. 

Labour  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  droneish  spirit. 

The  inadvertencies  of  youth  may  be  excused,  bat 
knaveish  tricks  should  meet  with  severe  reproof. 

Rule  11. — Words  taken  into  composition  often  drop  those  letters 
ivhich  n-ere  superfluous  in  their  simples  ;  as,  handful,  dungliil,  withal, 
also,  chilblain,  foretel. 

Love  vvorketb  no  ill  to  our  nfiighbour,  and  is  the  full- 
filling  of  the  law. 

That  which  is  sometimes  expedient,  is  not  alhvays  so. 

We  may  be  hurtfull  to  others  by  our  example  as  vreli 
as  by  personal  injuries. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understanding, 
and  impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  finds  an  entrance  and -a 
wellcorne  too. 

ELLIPTICAL    PHRASES. 
The  following  table  contains  a  few  examples  of  contracted  words, 
which  are  frequently  made  use  of,  both  in  writing  and  conversation  ; 
tliey  should  hoivever  be  avoided  in  dignified  style,  and  even  in  familiar 
discourse. 

I've  known  him,  for  I  have  known  him. 

You're  speaking  again,  "  You  are  speaking  agai«. 

He's  been  out,  "  He  has  been  out. 

She's  gone,  "  She  has  gone. 

He's  well,  "  He  is  well. 

AVe've  recited,  "  We  have  recited. 

They've  gone,  "  They  have  gone, 

I'm  going,  "  I  am  going. 

I'll  not  offend,  "  I  will  not  "offend. 

He'jl  not  please,  "   He  will  not  please. 

'Tis  true,  '*  It  is  true. 

AYho'U  hear  him,  "  Who  will  hear  him. 

I  can't  bear  it,  "  I  cannot  bear  it. 

I  don't  know,  "  I  do  not  know, 
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for  He  could  not  go. 
"  She  will  not  speak. 
"  I  did  not  do  it. 
"  You  would  not. 
"  I  am  not  well. 
*'  He  is  not  at  home. 


He  couldn't  go, 
She  won't  speak, 
I  did'nt  do  it, 
You  wouldn't, 
I  a'nt  well, 
He  isn't  at  home'. 

The  followijig  conlractions  are  proper  in  poetry. 
He's,  "  He  is. 

'Twas,  "  It- was. 

O'er,  "  Over. 

LATIN  TERMS  AND  PHRASES  WITH  THE  LITERAL 
TRANSLATION. 


^fortiori. 

A  posteriori. 

A  priori. 

Ab  initio. 

Ad  infinitum. 

.M  valorem. 

Alma  mater. 

Alias. 

Alibi. 

Anno  Domini. 

Anno  Mundi. 

Bona  fide. 

Cacoethes  scribendi. 

Caput  mortuum. 

Compos  mentis, 

Dejado. 

Be  jure. 

Dei  gratia. 

E  pluribus  uuum. 

Esto  perpelua. 

Ex  necessitate. 

Ex  officio. 

Ex  parte. 

Ex  ti7npore.  , 

Fac  simile. 

Fiat  juslitia. 

Ibidem. 

Id  est. 

Tgnisfaiuus. 

Imprimis. 

In  loco  parentis. 

In  propria  persona. 

In  statu  quo. 

In  terrorcm. 

Ipse  dixit. 


With  stronger'reason. 

From  behind. 

From  before. 

From  the  beginning. 

Without  liriiit. 

According  to  value. 

Cherishing  mother. 

Otherwise. 

Elsewhere. 

A=  D.,  in  the  Year  of  cur  Lord. 

A.M.,  in  the  Year  of  the  World. 

In  good  faith. 

Itch  for  writing. 

Dead  head. 

Of  sound  mind. 

From  the  fact. 

From  tlie  law. 

By  the  grace  of  God. 

One  of  more. 

JMay  it  be  perpetual. 

From  necessity. 

From  virtue  of  office. 

On  one  side. 

Without  premeditation. 

Exact  resen.blance. 

Let  justice  be  done. 

In  the  same  place. 

i.  e.,  (hat  is. 

Foolish  fire,  will-o'-Lhe-wisp. 

In  the  first  place. 

In  place  of  0  parent. 

In  [lis  own  person. 

In  the  former  state. 

As  a  warning.  ' 

Naked  or  unsupported  assertion. 
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Ipsofurto. 
Jure  divino. 
Labor  omnia  vincit. 
Lapsus  lingva. 
Magna  chaila. 
Memento  mi^rl. 
Mtum  ct  tuum. 
Modus  operandi 
Mnltum  injmrvo. 
Ne  plus  ultra. 
Nemine  coniradiccnte. 
Nolens  volens- 
Non  compos  mentis. 
O  tempora  !     O  mores  ! 
Onus  probandi. 
Per. 
Per  se. 

Posse  comilalus. 
Post  mortem. 
Prima  facie. 
Priinum  mobile. 
Pro  bono  publico. 
Pro  confesso. 
Pro  et  con. 

Quidpro  quo. 

Quantum  snfficit. 

Regina. 

Rex. 

Sanctum  Sanc\.oruv\, 

Secundum  ariem. 

Sine  die. 

Sine  qua  non. 

Sub  rosa. 

Sub  silentio. 

Sui  generic.  " 

Summum  bonum. 

Terra  fir  ma. 

Utile  dulci. 

Vade  mecum. 

Vale. 

Verbatim. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

Versus. 

Veto. 

Vi  el  armis. 

Via. 

Vice  Versa. 

Viva  voce. 

Vox  Dei. 

Vox  popali,     1 


By  the  very  fact. 

By  divine  right. 

Labour  surmounts  all. 

A  slip  of  the  toiinue. 

The  great  charter. 

Remember  death. 

Wine  and  thine. 

Mode  of  operation. 

Much  in  little. 

Nothing  more  beyond. 

Nem.  con.,  none  opposing. 

Unwilling  or  willing. 

Not  of  sound  mind. 

Oh  the  times  I  Oh  the  manners  ! 

Burden  of  procf. 

By,  for. 

By  itself. 

Power  of  the  county. 

After  death. 

At  first  sight. 

First  cause  cf  motion. 

For  public  good. 

As  if  conceded. 

For  and  against. 
I  Somewhat  for  somewhat, — Mutual 
[      consideration. 

Sufficient  quantity. 

Queen. 

King. 

The  Holy  of  Holies. 

According  to  art. 

Without  a  day,  indefinitely. 
j  Without  which  it  cannot  be  done  ; 
[      i.  e.  indispensable,  requisite* 

Under  the  rose. 

In  silence. 

Peculiar  to  itself. 

The  chief  good. 

The  solid  earth. 

The  useful  with  the  pleasant. 
I  Go  with  me, — Constant  compan- 
(      ion. 

Farewell. 

Word  for  word. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

Vs.,  against. 

I  forbid  it. 

By  force  and  arms. 

By  the  way  uf. 

The  reverse. 

By  the  living,  voice. 

Voice  of  God. 

Voice  of  the  people. 


BRITISH  STATIONERY, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY. 
WHITING  PAPERS. 

^'^tSl^Xl^'  ^'"'^  °"  ''^'  '  '''''  ^^™*^  °f 
Whatman's  and  Wilmot's  Superfine,  Imperial,  Super  Royal 

SedlrmTanl^Ssltc:  """^^  ''    ^  '"^"  ^^^^^'  ^«^'° 

^"'""Sm^ll  rrW^-Tf-TT^''''  ""'-^  Superfine,  Large  and 
femal],  ra.ck  Laid,  1  allow  and  Blue  Wove  Post  of  the 
best  makes  Cream  Laid  Post,  Fine  and  Superfine 
Large   and  Small,  Thin  Laid  Y^'.^w  and  BJue'^Wovi' 

Note  pLer  rih"P'f  P,^"''\^^"'-^^^  ^"'^  ^'"^  Wot* 
mintmans  S  I  ^"'^  ^lam  ;  Extra  Large  Thin  Post 
(.Whatman  bmake),-also,  the  same  of  Parisian  and 
Austnan  makes  for  Foreign  Correspondence  ng, eat 
variety  ;  Extra  .Satin  Pest  Paper,  aiit  and  nlun  •  P^ 
bossed  .nd  Plain  Letter  and' i'ofe  Paptr  colJure^ 
Black  Ldged  and  Black  Bordered  Post  and  Note  Paper' 

iiiui  ues.gns  m  Colours  or  in  Gold,  Ruled  Post  of  vari. 
ous  qual.Ues.-Post,  ,vith  Engraved  Views  of  Mo ntrea 
Quebec,  Kingston,  Niagara,  &c   &c      '  "'^'^"^'^eal, 

BLA?^K  BOOKS. 
Consisting  of  Ledgers,  Journals,   Day  Books,  of  superfine 
and  fine  paper  ;  Bill  Books,  Bank  Check  Book^^Rued 
Menorandu7n  Books,  Pass  Books,  &c.  &c.  &r. 

PRINTING. 

^^^  ftSrS"r''  ^Tr"^  '^^^'y  "•'^'Je  an  extensive  addition  to 
itel.  It  S  7''"'  '""'"'^^"S  a  great  variety  of  th= 
latest  introduced,  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders 
for  Printing  wuh  neatness  and  despatch,  and  on  terms 
as  moderate  as  tho.e  of  any  other  in  the  Trade. 

B00K-]31NDING. 

The   Subscribers  bind  in   every  yariety  of  otyle,  Lcd-ers 
Jturnals,  <.  ish,  Day  Books,  &c.  &c.  ^   '        "     ' 


CATECHISMS  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  Subscribers  publish  editions  of  the  following  Catechisms 

and  School-Books  : — 
The  Sliorter  Catechiem. 
The  Same,  nith  Proofs. 
The  Motlier's  Catechism,  containing  common  things  neces- 

sary  to  be  known  at  an  early  age. 
The  Second  Catechism,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  First. 
The  Child's  Own  Prayer  Book. 
Catechism  for  the  Instruction  of  Communicants  of  the  Lord's 

Supper,  by  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomscn. 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 
Catechism  of  Universal  History.     •  , 

Catechism  of  the  History  of  England. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


General  Lessons,  to  be  hung- 
up in  Schools. 
First  Book  of  Lessons.  I 

Second  Book  of  Lessons. 
Sequel  to  the  Second  Book.     I 
Third  Book  of  Lessons.  { 

Fourth  Fook  of  Lessons. 
Fifth  Bonk  of  Lessons. 
First  Book  of  Arithmetic  and 
Key. 


English  Grammar  and  Key. 
Book-keeping  and  Key. 
Treatise  on  Mensuration, 
Appendix  to  Mensurationj  for 

the  use  cf  Teachers. 
Elements  of  Geometry. 
Litroduetion     to    Geography 

and   History,    with   Maps, 

Plates,    &c.,    new  edition, 

much  improved. 


CURRICULUM  LATINUM. 


Cornelius  Nepos. 
Virgilii  Georgica. 
Cicero  de  Amicitia. 
Cicero  de  Senectute. 
Ovidii  Fasti. 


Cajsar  de  Bello  Gailico. 
Q.  Curtius. 
Taciti  Agricola. 
Horatii  Carmina. 


CANADIAN  EDITIONS— SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


The  Canadian  Primer,  by  Pe- 
ter Parley. 
Manson's  Primer. 
Mavor's  Spelling  Booli. 
Carpenter's  Spelling  Book. 
Webster's  Spelling  Book. 
Walker's  Dictionary. 
Waikin»;ame's  Arithmetic. 


Lennie's  Grammar. 
Murray's  English  Reader. 
Murray's  Large   English 

Grammar. 
Murray's  Small  ditto. 
Canadian  School  Atlas. 
Ewing's      Canadian     School 

Geography. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

In  very  great  variety,  such  as  are  used  in  the  princit 
pal  Colleges  and  Schools  throughout  the  Province. 

ARMOUR  &.  RAMSAY. 
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